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THE FIRST ENGLISH PRINTERS AND THEIR 
PATRONS 


By PROFESSOR H. B. LATHROP? 


MERICAN scholars are grateful to the Bibliographical 
A sees for its publications. The paper here submitted 
rests almost wholly upon the volumes issued by the 
Society and especially upon Mr. Duff’s books. It had its 
origin in the study of a specific problem about Caxton’s 
relation to his public; namely, how far was he guided in 
printing books of ‘ pure literature’ by his own tastes, and 
how far by the suggestions of patrons. In the course of the 
investigation it became plain that the scope of the paper 
should be extended somewhat, both backwards and forwards, 
to include the late manuscript writers and the early English 
printers, Caxton’s immediate successors. 

Even those who are most intimately acquainted with the 
work of Caxton differ widely in their estimate of his influence 
over the public of his era. He is represented sometimes as 
following his own taste in determining upon the literary works 
which he printed, sometimes as obeying the preferences of his 
patrons—preferences which he shared but which, in this 
view, he in no way controlled or guided. The former con- 
ception makes Caxton himself exert an important influence 

1 Read before the Bibliographical Society, on Professor Lathrop’s behalf, 
20 February 1922. 
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in forming the taste of the age, the second makes his choice 
of books an index of a taste already formed—a significant 
fact but not an effective force. Mr. E. Gordon Duff? goes 
so far as to say: 


It is impossible for many reasons to consider the books issued by Caxton as 
quite representative of the popular demand. His position was entirely different 
from that of the ordinary printer or publisher. The best part of his life had 
been spent abroad in business connected with the woollen trade, he had risen 
to a high position and was, doubtless, a man of very considerable wealth. When 
he settled in England as a printer, he was able to consult his own tastes in the 
matter of what he should print, and this clearly lay in the direction of English 
poetry and prose romances. The reading public was not then very large, and 
Caxton directed rather than followed the popular taste. A third of the books 
he printed were translations made by himself, and he carefully edited all that 
he printed. At the same time, it cannot be supposed that he neglected the 
popular demand. He printed service books for the clergy, schoolbooks and 
statutes, but his own interest lay elsewhere. In especial, he was an admirer of 
Chaucer. He took pains, as we have seen, in the printing of his works, and 
expressed his admiration in several prologues and epilogues. He did even 
more, for as we learn in the epilogue to Boethius, ‘ He placed a memorial tablet 
to the poet in Westminster Abbey.’ 


William Blades? is not so decisive, but leans toward the 
same idea of Caxton’s work : 


Those writers who have blamed Caxton for not choosing the Bible, or at 
least the standard works of classic times for the use and instruction of his 
countrymen, have quite overlooked the impossibility of making a business 
profitable (and Caxton tells us, in ‘Charles the Great’, that he earned his 
living by it), unless it supplied the wants of the age. The demand in England 
was not then for Bibles in the vernacular, nor for Horace or Homer, whose 
writings very few could read in the original ; but the clergy wanted Service- 
books, and he provided them with Psalters, Commemorations and Directories : 
the Preachers wanted Sermons, and were supplied with the Golden Legend, 
and similar books ; the ‘ prynces, lordes, barons, knyghtes & gentilmen’ were 
craving for ‘ joyous and pleysaunt historyes ’ of Chivalry, and the Press at the 
‘ Red-pale ’ produced a fresh Romance nearly every year. Poetry and history 

1 Cambridge History of English Literature, ii. 361. Cambridge and New 
York, 1908. 

2 The Biography and Typography of William Caxton, second edition, 84, 89. 
New York, 1882. 
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require for their appreciation a more advanced mental education, and of these, 
therefore, the issue was more scanty: but in this way, by bringing his com- 
mercial experience to bear, and by suiting the supply to the demand, while 
at the same time in no small degree directing the channel in which it should 
flow, Caxton continued to earn an honest living by the produce of his press, 
and avoided the fate of his typographical brethren at Rome, Sweynheim, and 
Pannartz, who, having printed too many volumes of the Classic Authors (about 
12,000 volumes in five years), became bankrupt, and sank under the dead weight 
of their numerous unsold volumes. 


So speak these distinguished students of Caxton. On the 
other hand, Mr. A. W. Pollard, in the bibliographical note 
to the article on Chaucer in the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, refers to Caxton’s early issues of 
Chaucer’s shorter poems as ‘ advertisements ’, and Richard 
Garnett,’ though he recognizes Caxton’s ‘ initiative in the 
conduct of his affairs’, and perceives that ‘in the main. . 
Caxton’s publications undoubtedly exhibit the taste of 
Caxton as well as of his public’, yet on the whole takes a 
view which is not to be reconciled with that of Blades and 


Mr. Duff. 


The highly interesting history of Caxton’s press . . . only falls within our 
subject in so far as it affords a clue to the literary taste and general culture of 
the time. On these points Caxton, however unintentionally, is a sure guide, 
for he was an eminently practical man. The whole character of his mind, 
mirrored in the general style of his publications, assures us that he would be 
the last person to give his countrymen what, however salutary for them, they 
were not conscious of requiring. . . . More significant [than the versions of 
Cicero] is the evidence of a taste for English poetry afforded by Caxton’s 
editions of Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, works expensive to produce, and 
upon which he would not have ventured without the assurance of popular 
support. 


Here is a really definite issue ; is it possible to bring forward 
fairly conclusive evidence by which to decide it ? 

The question is raised only about Caxton’s works of delecta- 
tion, including eight romances, thirteen ‘books’, short or 
long, of English poetry, and Reynard the Fox. ‘These works 


1 Garnett, R., and Gosse, E., English Literature, i. 268, 269. London; 1903. 
E2 
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constitute slightly less than a third of the extant issues from 
Caxton’s press, whether we count the whole number of his 
separate printed works, a hundred in all, or count only first 
editions, some seventy-seven’ in all. At the same time, in 
order to decide with certainty about this one class of publica- 
tions, upon which our interest centres, it is necessary to 
consider the other classes of Caxton’s body of work, for only 
in this way can the general features of the publication of 
books in his time be clearly presented, as well as the dis- 
tinguishing facts about the works of poetry and romance. 
The first printers found already in existence permanent 
and pressing and increasing needs which their new art could 
satisfy. "These needs, moreover, constituted ‘an effective 
demand’; there was money to be paid for meeting them. 
Cardinal Gasquet,” in his paper read before the Society in 
1904, indicates with precision and fullness the demand first 
of all for all kinds of service-books, and next for aids to the 
parish priest in performing his liturgical duties. Ten of 
Caxton’s titles were given to ‘ sacerdotal ’ works—all of them 
of small size, which suggests that he thought either his 
capital or his skill inadequate for the more important books. 
Quite as practically necessary as service-books were elementary 


* The number will vary according as volumes containing separate works be 
counted as one or several, and according as such things as indulgences be 
counted. The reckoning in the text is based upon, Mr. Duff’s list (Duff, 
E. Gordon, ‘ Fifteenth-Century English Books,’ Bibliographical Society, 
Illustrated Monographs, xviii. 125-7. Oxford, 1917). 

® Gasquet, F, A., ‘ The Bibliography of Some Devotional Books Printed by 
the Earliest English Printers,’ Bibliographical Society, Transactions, vii. 163. 
London, 1904. The article contains a brief account of the contents of the 
liturgical books, aids to the clergy, and devotional and moral works. 

See also Deanesly, M., ‘ Vernacular Books in England in the Fourteenth and 
‘ Fifteenth Centuries,’ Modern Language Review, xv. 350. London, 1920. 
* The devout were more aumerous than the bibliophiles and those of the upper 
‘classes sometimes possessed French or English works of piety rather for their 
‘ religious than their literary value.’ 
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text books in the Latin language—Caxton printed but one— 
a Donat. His other school-book, a French-English com- 
mercial vocabulary literature, met a perfectly obvious want. 
Any Englishman, in any position above that of an agricultural 
labourer or a mere mechanic, might in the most ordinary 
course of affairs find some knowledge of colloquial French 
requisite in order to do business satisfactorily. Again, 
printers could fill a useful practical office by multiplying 
official documents. From now on, the statutes, which before 
had been engrossed in a few expensive copies, and the 
proclamations which had been read aloud at the church cross, 
could be rapidly and widely disseminated and kept in per- 
manent and accessible form, and could thus be the more 
effectively enforced. The printing of certificates of indul- 
gence, again, forms an important division of this new sort 
of business. Caxton printed nine official and legal works, 
counting as separate titles seven forms of indulgence. 
Including liturgical books, elementary text-books, and official 
publications, there are twenty-one titles about which there 
could be practically no question of preference or even of 
judgement. 

Almost as useful as books of public were books of private 
devotion’; books of Hours, for example, may be regarded 
as belonging to either class. Of such works Caxton printed 
twelve. Again, the books of devotion are related to books 
of morality, such as Cato, Boethius, The Knight of the Tower 
—thirteen in number. From such general guides of conduct 
to practical works on particular arts is but a step. There 
are three of these books ; The Doctrinal of Health, The Order 
of Chivalry, and The Book of the Feats of Arms. Again, 
the desire for practical direction would lead on to books of 
information, and especially of history; for example, The 


1 Kapp, F., Geschichte des deutschen Buchhandels bis imdas sechzehnte Jabr- 
hundert, 67. Leipzig, 1886. 
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Mirror of the World, Polycronicon, Godfrey of Boloyne. In 
this group there are six titles. 

The classes just enumerated form a sequence with regard 
to the freedom of choice possible in the selection of the works 
printed. The official and sacerdotal works give no play of 
choice at all; the books of devotion very little; the books 
of morality somewhat more; and the books of practical 
guidance and information most of all. ‘There was doubt 
what fields should be entered, as well as doubt what works 
in that field should be selected for publication; and the 
number and variety of works accessible to Caxton or his 
advisers made the exercise of choice imperative. Now 
Caxton frequently declares in a prologue or epilogue that 
he has ‘translated’, or ‘emprinted’, or ‘translated and 
emprinted ’ a work at the ‘ desire ’, ‘ request ’, or ‘ command ’ 
of some person of consequence. And it is instructive to 
count these indications that a book in each of the various 
groups met some special interest. Naturally, not a sacerdotal 
or official publication, and neither of the two language text- 
books contains any such intimation. Of the twelve books 
of devotion, four we are told were supported or requested 
by patrons: The English Four Last Things (memorare nouts- 
stma) was printed at command of Earl Rivers, the Fifteen 
Oes at the command of the pious Margaret Beaufort, mother 
of Henry VII, and of her daughter-in-law, Queen Elizabeth, 
The Book of Diuers Ghostly Matters ‘ by desiryng of certain 
worshipful persones’, and Zhe Golden Legend was carried 
through by the energetic support of the Earl of Arundel. 

The ethical and moral books were thirteen in number, 
six of which were specifically desired by patrons. The 
revered traditional books, ‘ Boethius’, ‘Cato’, Cicero de 
Amicitia and de Senectute, and ‘ Aesop’, were not specifically 
asked for, nor were the smaller elementary guides of conduct, 


such as Stans puer, or The Book of Courtesy. But Christine 
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of Pisan’s Moral Proverbs and the Dicts and Sayings were 
printed by command of Earl Rivers, the translator, who is 
probably also the ‘ noble and virtuous earl’ at whose request 
the Curial was given to the English public. The Book of 
Good Manners was printed at the death-bed wish of a rich 
merchant, William Pratt, an old friend of Caxton’s. The 
Royal Book was printed at the request of a ‘ worshipful 
merchant’, and The Knight of the Tower of a lady, herself 
the mother ‘of many noble and fair daughters’. Of the 
three treatises dealing with directly practical matters, two 
were printed by command or request: The Book of the Order 
of Chivalry of a ‘ gentle and noble esquire’, The Feats of 
Arms (a treatise on strategy and tactics largely from Vegetius 
and Frontinus) at the command of the King, Henry Vil 
himself. The Doctrinal of Health was the printer’s one ‘ boke 
of physike ’, and for a book on that subject there was then 
as ever an assured public demand. 

Among the books of information, of which I count six 
titles, The Mirror of the World and The Chronicles of Britain 
are said to have been undertaken by request—the first of an 
opulent merchant, Hugh Brice, who wished to make a present 
to a patron, the second of divers gentlemen. The Six Letters 
contain no reference to any expression of desire that caused 
them to be printed, but it is agreed that without some such 
impulse they would not have been undertaken by Caxton.’ 
Polycronicon, and the brief portion of it, The Description of 
Britain (printed as a supplement to the Chronicles), are 
without any reference to a patron, and Godfrey of Boloyne, 
though dedicated to Edward IV, is spoken of in terms which 
indicate that Caxton undertook the translation and publica- 


1 Blades, William, The Biography and Typography of William Caxton, second 
edition, 269; suggests Carmelianus; Garnett, op. cit. i. 269, ‘the Venetians’. 
It seems clear that the publication, whoever directly employed Caxton upon 
it, was in the political interest of the Venetian state. 
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tion on his own initiative. Three of the six titles, then, are 
by request. 

The following table contains a classification of Caxton’s 
printed works, the titles as given by Mr. Duff. 


Sacerdotal : 
Ordinale. 
Maydeston, Clement. Directorium sacerdotum, Psalterium 
Festum uisitationis beatae Mariae uirginis. 
Festum transfigurationis Jesu Christi. 
Commemoratio lamentationis Mariae. 
Mirk, John. Liber Festiualis. 
Quatuor Sermones. 
The Doctrinal of Sapience. 
Saona, Laurentius Gulielmus de. Rhetorica noua. 
Total Io. 
Instruction in Languages : 
Donatus, Aelius. Donatus Melior. 
Vocabulary in French and English. 
Total 2. 
Official : 
Russell, John. Propositio ad Carolum ducem Burgundiae. 
Indulgences (seven in number). 
Statutes. 1, 3, 4 Henry VII. 
Total 9. 
Private Devotional Books : 
Horae ad usum Sarum. 
Cordiale: Les quatre dernieres choses. 
Cordiale: Memorare nouissima (at command of Earl Rivers). 
Ars Moriendi. 
The Art and Craft to Know well to Die. 
Death bed prayers. 
Bonaventura, Saint. Speculum vitae Christi. 
Infantia Saluatoris. 
Fifteen oes (at command of Lady Margaret and Queen Elizabeth). 
The Book of Diuers Ghostly Matters (at request of certain worshipful 
persons). 
The Life of Saint Winifred. 
Voragine, Jacobus de, The Golden Legend (supported by the Earl of 
Arundel). 
Total 12 (4 patronized). 
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Moral Works : 
Cessolis, Jacobus de. The Game of Chess. 
The Dicts or Sayings of the Philosophers (at the command of Earl Rivers). 
Christine Pisan. Moral Proverbs (at the command of Earl Rivers). 
Boethius. De consolatione philosophiae. 
The Book of Courtesy. 
Cato, Paruus Cato et Magnus (Burgh’s paraphrase). 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius. Of Old Age, of Friendship. 
Cato. Paruus Cato et Magnus (from Premierfait). 
La Tour Landry, G. de. The Knight of the Tower (at the request of a lady). 
Aesop. Fables. 
Chartier, Alain. The Curial (at the wish of an Earl—Rivers ?). 
The Royal Book (a worshipful merchant & mercer of London). 
Legrand, Jacques. The Book of Good Manners (a mercer of London 
named William Praat). 
Total 13 (6 patronized). 
Practical Works : 
The Book of the Order of Chivalry (a gentle esquire). 
Christine Pisan. The Book of the Feats of arms and chivalry (Henry VII): 
The Governal of Health. 
Total 3 (2 patronized). 


Works of Information : 
Vincentius (?) Mirror of the World (Hugh Brice). 
Chronicles of England (Divers gentlemen). 
The Description of Britain. 
Higden, Randolph. Polycronicon. 
Godfrey of Boloyne. 
Sixtus IV. Sex epistolae (Venetians ? Carmelianus ?). 
Total 6 (3 patronized). 
Romances : 
Le Fevre, Raoul. The Recuyell of the Histories of Troy (Margaret of 
Burgundy). 
Le Fevre, Raoul. The History of Jason. 
Malory, Sir Thomas. Le Morte d’Arthur (many noble and divers 
gentlemen). 
Charles the Great. (Persons of noble estate, especially William Daubeney.) 
Paris and Vienne. 
Blanchardyn and Eglantine. (The Lady Margaret.) 
The Four Sons of Aymon. (The Earl of Oxford.) 
Virgilius Maro, Publius (?). Aeneid. 
Total 8 (5 patronized). 
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Poems : 

Chaucer, Geoffrey. The Canterbury Tales, Queen Anelida and the False 
Arcyte, The Temple of Brass, The Book of Fame, Troilus and 
Cressida. 

Lidgate, John. The Churl and the Bird ; The Horse, the Sheep, and the 
Goose ; Stans Puer ad Mensam; The Temple of Glass; The Pil- 
grimage of the Soul; Curia Sapientiae ; The Life of Our Lady. 

Gower, John. Confessio Amantis. 


Total 13. 
Satire : 
Reynard the Fox. 
Total 1. 

Grand Total 77. 

Is the request or command to be taken seriously, or is it 
a mere form, as a dedication has come to be? Three con- 
siderations seem to me to demonstrate that Caxton spoke 
literal truth in all cases about this matter. The first is that 
the earliest printers carried on the tradition of manuscript 
makers. ‘The paging and binding, the very forms of the 
letters and every detail of the appearance of the first printed 
books followed the example of manuscripts. The first printers 
naturally stood toward their patrons very much as the makers 
of written books stood toward their patrons. The funda- 
mentally new conditions created by the adoption of printing 
came somewhat gradually into existence. Manuscript books 
were definitely written for individuals. Sometimes they 
were addressed to them, like the Orrmulum, or the Ancren 
Riwle, or Burgh’s Cato. Sometimes they were dedicated, 
that is, presented to a patron. The miniature of the clerk 
on his knees offering his book to a royal or noble personage 
is no fancy picture, but represents a real man doing a normal 
act.*, This personal relation between the bookmaker and his 

1 Blades, op. cit. 38-45. 

2 Any collection of MSS. or facsimiles will offer examples; e.g. Delisle, 
Léopold, Recherches sur la librairie de Charles V,i. 57-62. Paris, 1907 ; and the 
atlas accompanying the work. 
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patron could not in the nature of things disappear instantly. 
Caxton purveyed to aristocratic secular and ecclesiastical 
patronage quite as did Vespasiano da Bisticci to his more 
exalted and magnificent customers. Upon all this matter 
I shall speak more fully later. Secondly, Caxton’s accounts 
of his relations with his patrons contain details too intimate 
and circumstantial to be invented. It is impossible not to 
believe him when he tells how he began the Recuyell, grew 
discouraged and gave it up, happened to mention the work 
to the Duchess of Burgundy and only by her active interest 
was led on to complete it. He would not have dared to 
print the statement that Henry VII had given him the 
French manuscript of The Feats of Arms, or the Lady Margaret 
that of Blanchardyn and Eglantine and had directed him to 
translate and put the book in print, if he had not been 
telling the truth. Thirdly, the books desired correspond 
with the interests of those who required them. What more 
natural than for Rivers to wish copies of his own versions, 
or than for Margaret, the pattern of piety, to want The 
Fifteen Oes, perhaps that she might distribute copies as 
presents ? It was in character for the practical King Henry 
to desire a practical treatise on the conduct of military 
affairs,’ to distribute among his captains. ‘Thus there can 
be no doubt that the request and commands were genuine 
and were seriously intended. 

We know quite definitely that in several cases the requests 
implied material assistance. Caxton tells us that he was in 
the Duchess of Burgundy’s pay, that he had received of her 
many good and great benefits, and hoped many more to 
receive of her highness, that therefore it was but reasonable 
for him to do her will in completing the Recwyell, and that 

1 On the practical value of Vegetius and the resemblance between the warfare 
of the last days of antiquity and that of developed feudal conditions, see 
Jahns, M., Geschichte der Kriegswissenschaften, i. 186, 187. Munich, 1889. 
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she largely rewarded him when the manuscript was done. 
The Earl of Arundel promised him a buck in summer and 
a doe in winter and agreed to take a reasonable quantity of 
copies of The Golden Legend when it was printed, and 
Caxton reminded him of his fee. 

In the preface to The Four Sons of Aymon,' Caxton declares : 


that my sayd lorde desireth to have other hystories of olde tyme passed of 
vertues chyvalry, reduced in lykewyse into our Englishe tongue : he hathe sent 
to me a booke in Frenche, conteynyng thactes and faytes of warre / done and 
made agaynst y® great Emperour and king of Fraunce, Charlemagne, by y® 
iiii sonnes of Aymon, otherwyse named in French, les quatre fyls Aymon, 
whiche booke, accordyng to hys request, I have endevorde me to accomplyshe 
and to reduce it into our englyshe, to my great coste / and charges, as in the 
translatinge / as in enprytinge of the same, hopyng and not doubtyng / but 
that hys good grace / shall rewarde me in suche wise that I shall have cause to 
pray for his good and prosperus welfare. 

The age was an age of patronage, of the dependence of 
small upon great. It would have been strange indeed if 
Henry had let the printer who did his royal will suffer for his 
obedience, if the generous mother of the king had had her 
prayers put into print for nothing, or if all the noblemen, 
gentlemen, worshipful persons, and worthy merchants had 
left Caxton’s ventures unsupported. He was not so rich but 
he made his living by purveying books to his patrons,” and he 
rather increased than diminished his references to requests 
as time passed on. Why should he keep printing the names 


1 The Right Pleasant and Goodly Historie of the Foure Sonnes of Aymon, ed. 
Octavia Richardson, E.E.T.S., E.S. xliv. xlv. 4. London, 1884, 1885. 

* There is no point in the following passage if it be not that Caxton thanks 
God for his ability to translate, and his parents for the education that qualified 
him to do so, by which activity he made his living. ‘I have specyally reduced 
‘it after the symple connyng that god hath lente to me, whereof I humbly 
‘and with al my herte thanke hym, and also am bounden to praye for my fader 
‘and moders soules that in my youthe sette me to scole, by the suffraunce of 
‘ god, I gete my lyuyng I hope truly.’ Charles the Grete, tr. Caxton, ed. Sidney 
J. H. Herrtage, E.E.T.S., E.S. xxxvi. xxxvii. 3. London, 1881. 
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of patrons if they meant nothing but a moral support which 
he did not need ? 

It is now possible to discuss the works which belong to the 

field of literature in the narrow sense; the romances, 
Reynard the Fox, and the poems. It is from the prologues 
and epilogues to the romances that we gain the most full and 
explicit accounts of Caxton’s relations with his patrons. 
With a romance his work as a printer began. 
. . « because I have promysed to dyuerce gentilmen and to my frendes to 
adresse to hem as hastely as I myght this sayd book / Therefore I have practysed 
and lerned at my grete charge and dispense to ordayne this sayd book in prynte 
after the maner and forme as ye may here see / and i$ not wreton with penne 
and ynke as other bookes ben / to thende that euery man may haue them 
attones / ffor all the bookes of this storye named the recule of the historyes of 
troyes thus enprynted as ye here see were begonne in oon day / and also 
fynysshed in oen day / whiche book I haue presented to my sayd redoubted 
lady as a fore is sayd. And she hath well accepted hit and largely rewarded me / 
wherefore I beseche almyghty God to rewarde her everlastyng blisse 
after this lyf." 

There was certainly no leading or guiding of taste in grate- 
fully though boldly obeying this insistent demand for his 
version of the collection of ‘Troy stories. Now Caxton must 
have learned the art of printing with the purpose of exer- 
cising it as a source of livelihood. He had translated, printed, 
and distributed to an eager public one of Raoul Lefevre’s 
popular books, Not a step had been taken without the most 
careful assurance of support and patronage. What more 
natural than to follow this book with a second similar one ? 
The Fason of Lefevre was of especial interest in Burgundy 
because of the recent founding of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, it dealt with a legend of antiquity as did the Recwyell, 
it was written by the same author and in the same spirit ; 
so Caxton printed it. And yet in spite of encouragement and 


1 The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troy, ed. H. Oskar Sommer, ii. 701. London, 
1894. 
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success with these two books at the outset of his career, 
Caxton ceased for years to print any more romances. Upon 
setting up his press in England he began as Copland, his 
apprentice, tells us, ‘ with small storyes and pamfletes, and 
so to other’. These little books are thin volumes of poems 
by Chaucer and Lydgate. Which is the more likely, that 
Caxton was indulging his personal preferences for these 
writers, or that he was printing books of accepted popularity, 
in order to make the work of his press known? ‘There is 
abundant evidence that Chaucer was recognized as the greatest 
of English poets, and was widely read. He was imitated by 
a great company of poets, alike in England and Scotland, 
many manuscripts of his work have survived the spoil of 
years, and they often show by their beauty the loving 
enthusiasm which caused the book-buyers of the day to wish 
to have Chaucer’s works in worthy form. The name is 
referred to usually along with Gower’s and Lydgate’s, almost 
as a commonplace in the verse lists of the triad of great poets 
or authors deserving to be read. Suffice it here to refer to 
Professor Lounsbury’s proof of Chaucer’s immediate and 
uninterrupted popularity.”, As much may be said of Lydgate ; 
the moral and devotional tone of his writings, coupled with 
their fluent energy, was sufficient to ensure him a following 
in that pious age. Professor Schick has collected the evidence 
in his edition of the Temple of Glass.* In the period from 
Caxton’s return to England to the middle of 1480, he followed 
up the interest in Chaucer which the ready acceptance of 
the short pieces had shown to exist by publishing Chaucer’s 
Boethius and Canterbury Tales; Lord Rivers commissioned 
him to print three of his own translations of moral works ; 


1 Blades, 70. 

2 Lounsbury, Thomas R., Studies in Chaucer, iii. 10-30. New York, 1892. 

3 Lydgate’s Temple of Glass, ed. J. Schick, E.E.T.S., E.S. lx, p. x. London, 
1891. 
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and during these years Caxton printed besides these works 
only sacerdotal books, official publications, and school books. 
Then a group of customers asked for the Chronicles of 
England. ‘This he followed immediately by the Description 
of Britain, and within a year by Godfrey of Boloyne. A definite 
commission led to the publishing of the Mirror of the World, 
and Caxton, having already tested the interest of the public 
in English history, issued the whole Polycronicon. But in 
spite of the fact that he had begun with romances, it was not 
until 1485 that the importunity of ‘many noble and divers 
gentlemen ’ induced him to return to this field with Malory’s 
Morte d’ Arthur. Other persons of eminence in the same year 
asked him for Charles the Great, and at the same time he 
ventured, so far as is known without any suggestion, upon 
printing the shortest of the romances which came from his 
press, Paris and Vienne. But even then he did not go farther. 
From this date on hardly a book appears which is not a 
reprint, is not made at request, or is not a safe devotional 
work. Among romances, the Lady Margaret asked for 
Blanchardyn and Eglantine, and the Earl of Oxford for The 
Four Sons of Aymon. It was only at the very end of his active 
life that Caxton printed Eneydos—and the place of Virgil 
in the mediaeval imagination might well have warranted the 
old printer in such a venture after he had so carefully and so 
thoroughly verified the existence of a public demand for 
romantic narrative. The record of the romances, accordingly, 
exhibits very clearly not a guiding but a following of public 
taste. Attention has already been drawn to the fact that 
a vigorous public demand for the works of Chaucer and 
Lydgate already existed, as is shown by the number of extant 
manuscripts ; and the abundance of references in the literature 
of the period just before Caxton to these poets and their 
works proves that they were read and esteemed. ‘Even so, 
Caxton proceeded very gradually toward the printing of their 
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longer works, after assuring himself by the essay of the 
‘little storyes and pamflets’ that he was safe in so doing. 
Of Gower, whose Confessio Amantis Caxton printed in 1483, 
it may be said with certainty that he stood with the other 
two poets in general esteem. His early reputation is 
abundantly demonstrated in Mr. G. C. Macaulay’s edition 
of Gower’s works’; and after the successful publication of 
the Canterbury Tales and the Pilgrimage of the Soul, Caxton 
might well have felt safe in putting forth the most famous 
work of the third great poet of England. If Caxton printed 
any verse at all, what else should he have chosen than just 
that which he did choose ? 

This review of Caxton’s publications brings him before 
us as a conservative man of business, sounding his way 
cautiously, in every venture waiting for assurances of 
patronage, looking for suggestions, undertaking the publica- 
tion of few books of delectation on his own initiative and 
only after the success of some similar book in the same field 
had encouraged him to the venture. Reynard the Fox is 
the one striking exception, and this was a book famous for 
centuries, very conspicuous and pressed upon his attention 
by the recent publication of a Dutch version. 

Caxton was a member, though but a humble member, of 
a courtly circle. Miss Deanesly,* on the evidence of wills, 
declares that only the higher clergy, great nobles, and 
lawyers possessed even ‘ small libraries in 1400 and immediately 
after’; and it is beyond doubt that such persons, with some 
rich merchants, were those in whose circle Caxton lived, 
whose tastes he shared and accepted, and to gratify whose 
desires he printed his books. It is not maintained that 
Caxton did not enjoy what he published; but he enjoyed 


1 Vol. ii, p. viii. Oxford, 1901. 
2 Deanesly, M., ‘ Vernacular Books in England in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries,’ Modern Languages Review, xv. 349. London, 1920. 
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just what attracted every member of the social group of which 
he was a satellite. He was indeed in a real sense a man of 
letters by profession and not a mere printer, and he purveyed 
to his aristocratic English public a selection of the books, 
French or English, from a former generation which time and 
= preference had winnowed from the mass. These 

ooks commanded his sincere and fervent preferences, but 
he did not guide the world or his little public to them. He 
was himself guided to the books which, as he knew in advance, 
would attract his patrons, sometimes because they were of 
established popularity, sometimes because the expressed 
desires of royal, noble, or worthy persons had assured him 
that if he should publish what they asked, their bounty 
would give him good cause to remember his benefactors in 
his prayers. 

In Caxton’s work there appears just the amount of 
difference from the conditions existing when all books were 
in manuscript that was natural while the new process was 
beginning to exert an influence upon the relations of the 
bookmaker and the book-buyer, but was not yet fully under- 
stood. Professor Samuel Moore, in an article published in 
The Library in 1913, has discussed the relations between the 
writer of books and his patron during the Middle Ages. He 
dwells upon the idea that in the Middle Ages books were 
generally made not for a public but for an individual. Some- 
times the person to whom the book was addressed took the 
initiative, sometimes the author. In either case the book 
would exist, primarily, in but a single copy—it would be a 
kind of long letter sent from the author to his patron, or to 
his beneficiary. Under such circumstances, new books would 
be made to order singly ; and the book-trade, with rare excep- 
tions, would be a trade in second-hand books. The book- 
seller would be ready to take orders, perhaps, for the making 
of copies, would have a stock of paper and pens, but of actual 

F 
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books made up would have at his statio or shop such books as 
the needs of the age required to be made in quantities—that 
is to say, the smaller service books of the church, aids to the 
parish priest, elementary text-books in Latin, and books of 
physic. He would be glad to pick up any others, for the 
demand was on the whole in advance of the supply, but he 
could not afford to make them up on the chance of getting 
his money back. Only towards the end of the manuscript 
period does the manufacture by hand of stocks of books 
begin. The art of making paper had been brought out to 
the West, and with this cheaper material it became possible 
to make books for a larger and less aristocratic public than 
had been book-buyers throughout the Middle Ages up to 
this time. It may be that a good many industrious school- 
masters besides Diepold Lauber of Hagenau ? actually made 
up little stocks of ritual books, devotional books, medical 
works, and public documents of general importance, and 
added some popular poems ; it is indeed true that the fond- 
ness of distinguished Burgundian princes had set such a fashion 
that calligraphers in the Netherlands could write a beautifully 
adorned Book of Hours in advance of a commission, and be 
sure of a customer. But even so, the product of these handi- 
craft shops was small and little significant on the whole ; 
and what they did produce was mainly confined to the 
categories already so abundantly exemplified as inevitable— 
devotional books, medical books, and school books. 

Only in a very few great centres (in Florence at Vespa- 
siano’s, or in Venice at Aurispa’s) were there to be found 
stocks of books ; and here manuscripts were more often made 
than sold from the scrinia; such as were sold were the spoils 
of ages, and not new works made up for the publisher. 

Vespasiano tells us in his account of Nicholas V’s library, 


! Wattenbach, W., Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter, 545, 569, 594, &c. 
Leipzig, 1896. 
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how he ‘had these all written, without considering the 
“cost; and there were few places where his Holiness did 
‘not have writers. For if the books were not to be secured 
‘in any other way, he had them written.’ Again, when 
Cosimo was forming a library—‘ One day when I was in his 
*‘ chamber, he said to me, “‘ How do you suggest that I should 
‘stock this library with books?” I answered that if he 
‘had to buy them it could not be done, since there were 
‘none to be obtained. He said, “ What possible way is 


> 99 


‘there to stock it? I answered that he would have to 
‘ have them written.’ ! ‘ 

The mediaeval ‘ stationer’s’ stock is suggestively listed in 
a little handbook of commercial French and English, of 
ultimate Flemish provenance. 


George the booke seller 

Hath moo bookes 

Then all they of the towne. 

He byeth them all 

Such as they ben, 

Be they stolen or enprinted [sic, for ‘ enprunted ’, borrowed.] 
Or otherwyse pourchaced [i. e. got hold of in any way]. 
He hath doctrinals, catons, 

Oures of our lady, 

Donettis, partis, accidents, 

Sawters well enlumined ; 

Bounden with claspes of silver, 


Books of physike, 


1 Vespasiano da Bisticci, Vite de womini illustri del secolo XV, ed. Ludovico 
Frati. In his account of Nicholas V, sections xxv, xxvi, vol.i. 51. Bologna, 1892. 

* Tutti gli feci iscrivere, non avendo rispetto a prezzo che costassino ; e pochi 
luoghi erano, dove la sua Santita non avesse iscrittori. Che se libri non trovava, 
ne per altra via gli poteva avere, gli faceva iscrivere.’ 

Cosimo de’ Medici, section xii, vol. ii. 50: ‘uno di sendo io in camera sua, 
mi disse ; che modo mi dai tu a fornire questa libraria di libri? Gli risposi, 
che avendogli a comperare, sarebbe impossibile, perche non se ne troverebbe. 
Dissemi: che modo si potrebbe tenere a fornirla? Dissigli che bisognava 
fargli scrivere.’ 
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Seuen salmes, kalenders, 

Ynks and perchemyn, 

Pennes of swannes 

Pennes of ghees, 

Good partoses (breviaries), 
Which ben worth good money.! 


Here we have Caxton’s list in outline—breviaries, books 
of hours, devotional books, a donet, a guide to health—minus 
the histories, the poetry of Chaucer and Lydgate, and the 
translations of French romances. Now, as Professor Moore 
makes clear, the manuscript book, made by one man for one 
reader, might take its beginning either with the dedicating 
author, or the directing patron. On the whole, we have 
nothing to do here with authors; Caxton printed not one 
original work by a contemporary. The patrons would ask 
for copies of existing works or translations. In the century 
before the invention of printing, a body of aristocratic 
secular booklovers manifested their existence—in the north 
of Europe as collectors not of classical manuscripts, as in Italy, 
but of romances, secular poetry, and works of history, either 
already extant in the vernacular or translated into it. In 
Burgundy and the Low Countries, the region where Caxton 
spent his most active business life, and where he met his 
first patrons, libraries of such work were collected; and 
from them the interest in book collecting spread to neigh- 
bouring provinces. In Wattenbach many citations are 
brought together which abundantly illustrate these facts. 
Philip of Burgundy and many of his successors took a special 
interest in history, and Philip kept a body of translators, 
scholars, stylists, historic writers, diligently labouring for him 
in many countries. Even after printing had undergone a 
considerable development, Johannes Wernher, Freiherr zu 


1 Caxton’s Dialogues (i.e. French-English vocabulary), ed. Henry Bradley, 
E.E.T.S., E.S. Ixxix. 38. London, 1900. 
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Zimbern, employed a scrivener to copy for him books of 
chivalry and of the table round.’ ‘ Since in his day printing 
‘had for the first time come into existence, and at that time 
‘ as a new invention had but a poor development, he employed 
‘a scribe by the name of Gabriel Lindennast, citizen and 
‘ resident of Pfullendorf, to write and prepare for him many 
‘and various books, so that finally he was able to boast of 
‘a pretty good library.’ Not a few great ladies (Margaret 
of Brittany, Anne of Brittany) collected like Margaret Beau- 
fort books of devotion. Wattenbach points out that all this 
interest is entirely without any humanistic direction, and 
vigorously contrasts Italian tendencies with northern European 
—French, German, or Burgundian. The often quoted com- 
ment of Gibbon on Caxton’s neglect of the classics finds here 
its explanation. The secular aristocrats of his day in England 
had only just begun to feel in a few cases the influence of the 
Italian revival of interest in antiquity. The actual record 
of his first printing brings him before us as satisfying the 
eager desire of a group of courtiers, Englishmen at the court 
of Burgundy, for a book of romance regarded as history. 
Patronage had gone into commission—he had a group of 
patrons, not a single one—but it had not ceased to exist. 
His position was like that of a modern dealer in costly biblio- 
graphical rarities, or pictures, or objets d’art, who knows in 
advance where he can place a purchase, who owes a great 
part of his business success to his talent in forming friendly 
connexions with wealthy customers, and who does not 
simply manufacture for a quantity public. A little of this 
intimacy of relationship between printer and patron con- 
tinued to Caxton’s immediate successors, but with rapidly 
lessening energy, until it died out entirely. A book to 
Caxton was something of a miracle wrought by his own hand 


1 Wattenbach, W., Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter, 545, 569, 594, &c. 
Leipzig, 1896 
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or by the hands of his workmen. His intimate comments 
on his work, his colophons, fixing the exact day of the com- 
pletion of the printing of a book, are in spirit and form like 
the similar expressions of the closeness of a manuscript 
copyist to his familiar and beloved, though wearying, labour. 
After Caxton, the merely mechanical view of typography 
as an impersonal machine job grew rapidly. Wynkyn de 
Worde, as Caxton’s business successor naturally carried on 
the tradition of his master’s work. Of Wynkyn’s seven hundred 
printed works, only about two hundred, roughly speaking, 
are not known to be reprints, either of his own books or of 
the books of other printers. Of this number some eight are 
definitely said to be at the specific request of an individual, 
three or four more may be so, and one reprint (of Poly- 
cronicon) was undertaken at the request of a definite patron.’ 
Nearly all, moreover, of Wynkyn de Worde’s patronized books 
are books ‘ of good life’, and his main patron was evidently 
Margaret Beaufort, who continued with him the relation 
already established with Caxton. 

To come to details. In 1493, three books printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde are extant, two being new. Of these, 
The Treatise of Love*® ‘ was lately translated oute of frensh 
‘in to englisshe by a Right well dysposed person / for by 
‘cause the sayd persone thoughte it necessary to al deuoute 
‘peple to rede, or to here it redde, And also caused the 
‘ sayd boke to be enprynted,’. 

In 1494 Wynkyn printed six books and a bull; the one 
new book was Walter Hylton’s Scala perfectionis.* 


This hevenly boke more precyous than golde 
Was late direct wyth great humylyte 

For godly plesur theron to beholde 

Unto the right noble Margaret as ye see 


1 Herbert’s Ames (H. A.), i. 122. 2 Duff, op. cit. 399. 
3 Duff, op. cit. 203. 
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The kynge’s moder of excellent bounte 
Herry the seventh that [hu hym preserue 
This myghty pryncesse hath comaunded me 
Temprynt this boke her grace for to deserue. 

In 1495 Higden’s Polycronicon was reprinted at the request 
of Roger Thornye, mercer, who also requested the printing 
of the English translation of Bartholomaeus Anglicus De 
proprietatibus rerum,’ the only new book of the year except 
Jerome’s Vitas patrum, which Caxton had translated just 
before his death. 

In 1496 Wynkyn de Worde printed seven new works, of 
which St. Bernard’s Meditations was one; ‘ whyche for very 
‘fauour & charytable love of all such persones as have not 
*‘ vnderstondynge in latyn: hath be translatyd fro laten in 
‘to englissh by a deuonte [sic] Student of the vnyuersytee of 
‘Cambrydge / and hath put it to be enprynted at west- 
‘ mestre by Wynkyn the worthe.’? A second book patronized 
this year was Alcock’s Mons perfectionis—‘ Enprynted .. . 
‘at the Instaunce of the ryght reverende relygyous fader 
‘Thomas Pryour of y* house of saynt Anne the ordre of the 
‘ Chartrouse.’ * 

The one new book printed in 1497, the two in 1498 (leaving 
out of view such things as Prognostications and French-English 
vocabularies) show no indication of receiving patronage. 

Of the three new books printed in 1499, one, The Contem- 
plation of Sinners, was undertaken ‘at the deuoute and 
‘ dylygent request of the rigght reuerende fader in god and 
‘lorde Rycharde [Fox] bysshop of Dureham and lorde 
‘ pryueseall of Englonde.’ * 

In 1502 Wynkyn printed the Imitation of Christ at the 
desire of Margaret Beaufort.® 

[The imitation of Christ] cOpyled i Laten by the right worshypfull Doctor 
Mayster Johnn Gerson: and traslate into Englissh the yere of our Lorde 

1H. A. i. 198. ® Duff, op. cit. 11. 3 Duff, op. cit. 4. 

4 Duff, op. cit. 30. 5 H.A. i. 231. 
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M.D. II. by Mayster Wyllya at Kynson Doctor of Diuiynyte at the special 
Request and Comandement of the full excellent Pryncesse Margate moder to 
our Souerayne Lorde Kynge Heéry the VII. and Countesse of Rychemount 
and Derby. Emprynted in London i Flete-strete, at the Sygne of the Sonne. 


From this time forward the number of books patronized is 
but small. Fisher’s Funeral Sermon’ on Henry VII, 
delivered 10 May 1509, was printed in 1509 ‘ at the special 
‘request of the right excellent princess Margaret, mother 
‘unto the said noble prince, and countess of Richmond and 
‘Derby’, and Henry Watson translated The Ship of Fools 
out of French at the request of Wynkyn de Worde ‘ through 
‘the enticement and exhortation of the excellent princess 
‘Margaret Countess of Richmond and Derby, and grandame 
‘unto our most natural sovereign lord, King Henry the 
‘eight’. Wynkyn de Worde’s title of Printer to the King’s 
Mother (to the King’s Grandam, after Henry VII’s death) 
has been often remarked upon. As will be seen, specific 
requests of Margaret for devotional books, which began in 
Caxton’s day appear in the case of Wynkyn in 1494 and in 
1502. The title of Printer to the King’s Mother appears 
only in 1509, notably upon such books as The Parliament 
of Devils, Nicodemus’s Gospel, and Hawes’s Conversion of 
Swearers. This title certainly implied some sort of fee or 
retainer, and the character of Wynkyn de Worde’s publica- 
tions may well indicate that Margaret’s influence had been 
exerted in more cases than directly appears. 

After her death Wynkyn appropriately entitled himself on 
Fisher’s Sermons, sometime printer to the King’s grandam.’ 
From her death on, I have found but one reference to any 
patronage in any of Wynkyn’s books, namely in Katherine of 
Siena’s Orchard of Sion, which Richard Sutton, prior of the 
monastery of Sion had found in a corner, and had caused to 
be printed ‘ at his great cost’. This was in 1519. 


1 HA, i. 145. 2 H.A, i, 180, 3 H.A., i. 159. 
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Wynkyn de Worde’s typographical undertakings, then, 


were not uninfluenced by the desires of patrons, especially 
during the first years of his career. There is almost no evi- 
dence that any encouragement of secular works was given 
him, pious religious persons, including especially the mother 
of Henry VII, employing him to print books of devotion when 
they especially desired. It would be interesting to know 
what caused the printing all in one year of those homely 
English romances—Sir Guy, Sir Bevis, and Robin Hood, 
and Sir Eglamour, but they have all survived only in frag- 
ments, so that there is not enough left even to base a con- 
jecture upon. On the whole it is plain that he had no such 
familiar relations with his patrons as had Caxton; and of 
course new influences and new interests were beginning to 
appear during his life. Whittington, the author of text- 
books, writes ‘ex Winandi officina’ IX calendas Januarias 
[1520]? ; and there appears to be some intimacy of connexion 
between Wynkyn and Chertesey,” another schoolmaster. 

Pynson’s work is even less than Wynkyn de Worde’s 
directed by intimate patronage ; yet even he is still somewhat 
influenced by the tradition. Only now and then does he 
record that a work was undertaken at the command of a 
great personage or at the request of a worthy merchant or 
devout person. From the list of such works it is only right 
to omit his two Sarum missals, one ‘ mandato et impensa 
* serenissimi xpistianissimiq; et omnium virtutum prediti regis 
‘Henrici septimi’,® the other at the expense of Cardinal 
Morton,‘ and his Sarum breviary, another of the pious works 
of Margaret.’ The interest of these references to princely 
aid is mainly in showing how English printers were still 
inadequately provided with capital for competing in this 
field with France and Italy. 

1 H.A. i. 172. 2 H.A. i. 161, 164. 3 H.A. i. 250, 251. 
* Duff, op. cit. 98. 5 H.A. i. 287. 
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The books of Pynson’s, the prefaces to which show that 
they were supported by patrons from a real interest in their 
contents were very few in number—my researches have 
brought to my attention only three. 

In 1511 Pynson printed The chirche of ewyl men and women.' 
‘This present treatye hathe made to be prynted two 
‘venerable doctours of the faculte of theologye at Parys 
‘mayster thomas Varnet curate of saynt Nycolas of the 
*feldes ; and mayster Nowell beda pryncypall of the ruled 
‘college of Moutagu. The yere of our lorde, MCCCCC. xj. 
* The xxij daye of August.’ 

In 1513 Lydgate’s Troye booke was ‘Emprynted at the 
‘comandement of our Souraygne Lorde the Kynge Henry 
‘the VIII.: By Rycharde Pynson prynter Unto his most 
‘noble grace.’ ? 

More interesting still is the Rule of Saint Benet,® ‘ Imprinted 
‘{in 1516] by the comandement of the reuerend fader i 
‘god, Richard Fox Bisshope of Winchester.’ The preface 
recites that to ensure the acquaintance with the rule of the 
nuns who profess it, Fox has translated it into ‘ comune / 
* playne / round englisshe / easy / and redy to be vnderstande 
‘by the sayde deuoute religiouse women’, and that he has 
‘a boue and besyde certayne bokes therof [i. e. manuscripts] / 
‘whiche we haue yeven to the sayde monasteries ; caused it 
‘to be emprinted by our wel beloued Rycharde Pynson of 
* London, priter.’ 

In the preface of the first part (Books I and II) of the 
translation of Froissart printed by Pynson in 1523, the 
translation is declared to be made at the command of 
Henry VIII, but nothing is said to indicate that the King 
specially directed the printing of the book.* 

Pynson, then, even more than de Worde, appears to have 


1H. A. iii. 1782. 2 H.A. i. 258. 
3H. A. i. 261. 4 HLA. i. 272, 273. 
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exercised his business as a pedestrian trade, reprinting works 
of established popularity. 

As for the other English printers before 1500, they applied 
themselves so strictly to practical specialities, that a book of 
general literary interest stands out in their lists with blazing 
strangeness. ‘The printer of St. Albans seems to have pleased 
himself in choosing his works. Most of them are somewhat 
choice and not quite obvious books of learning, a step above 
mere elementary text-books. He himself compiled and 
printed the Chronicles for the good of Englishmen, and 
apparently printed Dame Juliana Berners’s treatise of hunting, 
and the other treaties of hawking and angling to be useful to 
the gentry. Lettou and Machlinia and the Oxford printers 
undertook absolutely nothing outside of the range of their 
very practical specialties. The Siege of Rhodes stands alone 
and unexplained. Did John Kay, the translator, poet laureate 
to King Edward IV, himself have it put to the press? 
Notary did not venture outside of the absolutely obvious and 
certain sale of assured ‘ successes’ until he undertook a few 
saints’ lives with the life of St. Barbara in 1518. 

References to patronage in other printed books in the 
period are very rare. Pepwell’s The Boke of the Cyte of 
Ladyes, 1521, was ‘ printed at the exortation of the gentylle 
erle of Kent’. This is the last reference which I have 
found to an aristocratic secular patron. John Rastell’s list 
of published works is, of course, exceptional in its proportion 
of satiric and facetious works and interludes; but there is 
every indication that Rastell consulted his own taste and 
judgement in printing these works. Harrington’s Commenda- 
tions of Matrimony* was ‘Imprinted at the instance of 
Polydore Virgil Archdeacon of Wells’. Redman’s edition 
of the same book contains the same words,* ptobably copied 
from Rastell’s edition. The last of the books of this age 


1 H.A. i. 316. 2H.A. i. 342. 3H. A. i. 387. 
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containing any such memoranda is King Boccus and Sydrache,' 
‘Printed at London by Thomas Godfray at the coste and 
‘charge of dan Robert Saltwode méke of saynt Austens at 
‘Cantorbury.’ The date of this book is given by Mr. Proctor 
(Hand Lists of English Printers) as probably 1530. From 
this date forward no instance of such patronage is recorded 
in the title or colophon of any work reproduced in Herbert’s 
Ames, so far as my observation indicates. Even if an occa- 
sional example appears here and there, it is not an unjustifiable 
inference that the special form of patronage which was so 
real a fact in the business of Caxton, and which continued to 
influence printers perceptibly, though with dwindling power, 
down to about 1510, now died out. 

Perhaps it should be said, to avoid uncertainty, that care 
has been taken in writing this paper to exclude the considera- 
tion of printed statements that books have been done for 
printers, publishers, or stationers. The historical interest of 
such references is in exhibiting the steps by which the book- 
trade became systematically differentiated as it developed, 
so that authors, translators, printers, publishers, and Book- 
sellers filled each his own definite place in making and 
distributing printed works. 


1 H.A. i. 319. 














SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF COPYRIGHT 
IN ENGLAND, 1662-1774 


By ALFRED W. POLLARD ! 
r [e. object of the notes which I am about to present 


to you is to bring together samples of the evidence 

which exists, or which needs to be collected, from the 
side of the history of the book-trade, in order to show how 
the Law of Copyright actually worked at different periods. 
With the brilliant exception of the Seven Lectures on the Law 
and History of Copyright in Books by Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
now I am glad to say one of our members in this Society, 
legal works on Copyright, even the standard text-book of 
our first President, Dr. Copinger, have not been written by 
students possessed of any great knowledge of the history of 
the English book-trade. Dr. Copinger’s bookish interests, 
as you know, lay mainly in the fifteenth century, at the end 
of which the conception of copyright was only just coming 
into existence in the privileges granted for a few books printed 
at Venice. Mr. Birrell’s lectures were delivered in 1898 and 
published (by Cassell & Co.) in 1899, and at these dates 
neither Dr. Arber’s reprint of the Term Catalogues (1668- 
1709) nor the late Mr. G. E. Briscoe Eyre’s Transcript of the 
Register of the Worshipful Company of Stationers from 1640 to 
1708 had yet been published. The importance of this 
continuation by Mr. Eyre of the earlier Transcript of the 
Registers from 1557 to 1640 brought out by Dr. Arber can 
hardly be exaggerated, and it is regrettable that (owing, 
perhaps, to its having been in the first instance privately 

1 Read before the Bibliographical Society, 20 March 1922. 
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printed for presentation to members of the Roxburghe Club) 
it has attracted less attention than it deserves. In Mr. Eyre’s 
Transcript and in the Term Catalogues we have a means of 
seeing what actually happened during the forty years pre- 
ceding the Copyright Act of 1709, though unfortunately, 
even when studied together, these two excellent works by no 
means tell us ail that happened. Both alike only register the 
books which the publishers thought worth registering and 
were able to register. Even at the end of the sixteenth 
century a hardy fellow like John Wolfe does not seem to have 
registered more than sixty or seventy per cent. of the books 
he printed, and when we know as much of the books of the 
reigns of Charles II and James II as we do of those of Queen 
Elizabeth I think we shall probably find that the proportion 
unregistered was equally high. And until we know something 
of these unregistered books, more especially of those which 
were left unregistered because they were in fact, being 
piracies, unregistrable, we shall not know how far the recog- 
nition, legal or otherwise, of copyright was a reality. ‘There is 
a pleasant story of a committee on the deterioration of paper 
which sat not so very many years ago, and had assembled one 
afternoon to discuss its Report, when an eminent papermaker, 
who had not attended its previous meetings, bustled in and 
demanded to see the corpus delicti, that is to say (as he pro- 
ceeded to explain, when his fellow members stared) the 
books which had actually gone to pieces because of the bad- 
ness of their paper. The Committee, so I am told, had 
provided themselves very inadequately with these, and as 
a result of the inquiry their beautiful report was considerably 
modified. What evidence of this kind could we produce for 
the prevalence of book-piracies in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James 1? I doubt whether, even on a fairly wide 
definition of piracy, any one in this room could name more 
than five and twenty, or whether between us all we could 
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get up to fifty. And if we can’t produce on an average one 
piracy a year, we must own that under the rule of the 
Stationers’ Company copyright in the reign of Elizabeth 
was a reality and that the system, of which the Stationers’ 
Company was a conspicuous feature, worked well. 

I would suggest to you that this Stationers’ copyright was, 
in fact, the outcome of one of the most conspicuous instances 
of Tudor statecraft. The Tudors understood, as the Stuarts 
never did, that if they wanted to get something for them- 
selves they must help other people to get something. When 
they plundered the church they shared the plunder with so 
many accomplices that even Mary herself did not dare to 
enforce restitution; and when they wanted to deprive 
every town and city in the kingdom, save one, of the right 
to have a printing press at work in it, they knew so well 
how to do it that they carried out their policy practically 
unchallenged for over a quarter of a century, and thereafter 
till 1642 with no greater modification than the addition of 
Cambridge and Oxford to a qualified enjoyment of the 
privilege. The tyranny of this deprivation was so unparalleled 
in all Europe that it could only have been carried out by virtue 
of a specially English indifference to the value of books (as 
compared with other things, such as beer), on a par with that 
of the small boy who when urged by a pious aunt to give up 
sugar during Lent, as a substitute for this sacrifice expressed 
his willingness to give up soap. But granting the existence 
of this special incuria the restrictions on printing could surely 
never have been enforced, had not their enforcement found 
interested supporters. London, of course, had its monopoly 
—one item more in the favours bestowed on it in order to 
secure its support in the restrictions imposed on the rest of 
the country. And all over England there were scriveners 
who were deeply interested in keeping out printing, not to 
mention thousands of substantial elderly men, ready to attri- 
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bute the success with which they had made their mark to 
the fact that, in the way of writing, they had never made 
anything else. Moreover the Tudor Government were 
wise in regulating London’s monopoly, retaining a right to 
control prices so as to moderate Decne on the part of 
authors and book-buyers, and keeping down the number of 
apprentices and journeymen in order to lessen unemploy- 
ment, with its consequent temptation to secret printing. It 
was perhaps a counterfeit of really sound business, but it was 
a counterfeit which was so well and strongly put together 
that right up to the outbreak of the Civil War it seems to 
have worked very fairly well. There were enough members 
of the Company to provide a reasonable amount of competi- 
tion; books were certainly not dear, professional authors 
were paid and their rights very seldom indeed infringed. 
I know of no evidence that journeymen were worse paid 
than in other crafts, or that printers and booksellers found it 
exceptionally easy to become rich. 

_ Our prologue would become too long if we concerned 
ourselves with what happened during the exceptional inter- 
lude of the Civil War. When Charles II faced the problems 
of the book-trade he showed his unwillingness to go on his 
travels again by embodying much of the Star Chamber decree 
of 1637 in the form of an Act of Parliament instead of relying 
on the old doctrine that everything which concerned printing 
came specially under the royal prerogative. The Act of 1662 
(14 Charles II, cap. xxxiii) is entitled ‘ An Act for preventing 
‘the frequent Abuses in printing seditious treasonable and 
‘unlicensed Bookes and Pamphlets and for regulating of 
‘Printing and Printing Presses’. Its preamble asserts that 
for prevention of the ‘ unlawful and exorbitant practice’ of 
printing and selling such books ‘no surer means can be 
‘advised than by reducing and limiting the number of 
‘Printing Presses and by ordering and setling the said Art 
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‘or Mystery of Printing by Act of Parliament in manner as 
‘herein after is expressed’. For us the second section is 
the most important. This ordains : 


That no private person or persons whatsoever shall at any time hereafter 
print or cause to be printed any Booke or Pamphlet whatsoever unlesse the 
same Booke and Pamphlet togeather with all and every the Titles Epistles 
Prefaces Proems Preambles Introductions Tables Dedications and other 
matters and things therunto annexed be first entered in the Booke of the 
Register of the Company of Stationers of London except Acts of Parliament 
Proclamations and such other Books and Papers as shall be appointed to be 
printed by vertue of any Warrant under the Kings Majesties Sign Manual 
or under the hand of one or both of His Majesties Principal Secretaries 
of State and unlesse the same Booke and Pamphlet, and also all and every the 
said Titles Epistles Proems Preambles Introductions Tables Dedications and 
other matters and things whatsoever thereunto annexed or therewith to be 
imprinted, shall be first lawfully licensed and authorized to be printed by such 
person and persons only as shall be constituted and appointed to license the 
same according to the direction and true meaning of this present Act herein 
after expressed, and by no other. 


Common Law Books are to be licensed by the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Keeper, Lord Chief Justice, &c., or by one 
of their appointment ; books of History, affairs of State, &c., 
by the Principal Secretaries of State or one of their appoint- 
ment ; Books of Heraldry by the Earl Marshal or Kings of 
Arms; all other books by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Bishop of London or one of their appointment, 


or by either one of the Chancellors or Vice-Chancellors of either of the Uni- 
versities of this Realme for the time being Provided alwaies that the said 
Chancellors or Vice-Chancellors of either of the said Universities shall only 
license such Bookes as are to be imprinted or reprinted within the limits of the 
said Universities respectively, but not in London or else where, not medling 
either with Bookes of the Common Lawes or matters of State or Government, 
nor any Booke or Bookes the right of printing whereof doth solely and properly 
belong to any particular person or persons, without his or their Consent first 
obtained in that behalfe. 


In like manner, although by section xxiii permission was 
given for keeping and using a printing press in the city of 
G 
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York (subject to the licence of the Archbishop of York), 
this grace was accompanied by the proviso ‘so as no Bibles 
‘be there printed nor any other Booke whereof the originall 
‘ Copy is or shall [be] belonging to the Company of Stationers 
‘in London, or any members thereof’. Once more we get 
full recognition of trade copyright in the interesting section 
(no. vi), specially directed against pirates, which lays down 
that : 

vi. No person or persons shall hereafter print or cause to bee imprinted 
nor shall forge put or counterfeit in or ypon any Booke or Pamphlet the Name 
Title Marke or Vinnet of any other person or persons which hath or shall have 
lawfull Priviledge Authority or Allowance of sole printing the same, without 
the free consent of the person or persons so priviledged first had and obtained. 


In all this we see the idea of copyright attaining a par- 
liamentary recognition which in the long run was no doubt 
beneficial. The Stationers had in fact obtained a new sup- 
port. But the worst of a new support is that, should it be 
afterwards withdrawn, the muscles which were previously 
adequate to their work are very frequently found to have 
grown unequal to it. From this point of view it is unlucky 
that some inaccurate statements have been made as to the 
period during which the Act was in force. In the first 
instance this was for two years from the 1oth of June 1662. 
In 1664 and 1665, in three successive sessions of Parliament, 
it was renewed three times, twice (16 Charles II, cap. viii 
and 16-17 Charles II, cap. vii) ‘ untill the end of the next 
Session of Parlyament’; but the third time (17 Charles II, 
cap. iv) ‘ untill the [end of the} First Session of the next 
Parlyament ’. Now despite the fact that he was frequently 
at loggerheads with it, with a wholesome fear of going farther 
and faring worse, Charles stuck to his Restoration Parliament 
of 1661 for no less than eighteen years, only dissolving it and 
quickly summoning another in 1679. The new Parliament 
was found even less easy to deal with than its predecessor, and 
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was in turn quickly dissolved, without renewing the Act of 
1662, and thus this at length lapsed towards the end of 1679, 
and not as has been stated in 1666 or 1667. In 1685, the first 
year of James II, it was again renewed, this time for seven 
years. When these came to an end, in 1692, the Act was 
renewed for one year more. Then it dropped altogether and 
chaos ensued. The main object of this paper is to ask the 
reason Why? and find the answer. But we shall be greatly 
helped in doing this if we first inquire what happened soon 
after 1679, when the interregnum began which lasted six 
years. ; 

In trying to connect the entries in Mr. Eyre’s Transcript 
of the Stationers’ Register with the legal situation for the 
corresponding years I have been obliged to content myself 
with noting the number of pages occupied by each year 
(from July to July according to the Stationers’ reckoning). 
It would be more satisfactory to have counted the entries, 
as different clerks had clearly different ideals as to the fullness 
with which titles should be copied, but I have had to do the 
best in the time at my disposal. As the clerks seem to have 
shortened their entries when business was brisk, it will be 
seen that a count by entries instead of pages would probably 
strengthen my argument and certainly not invalidate it. 
In the year 1662-3 there are fourteen pages of entries; for 
1663-4 twenty ; for the plague year 1665 they sink to eight ; 
from 1666 to 1674 they rise steadily year by year beginning 
with eleven and attaining to twenty-eight. For 1675-6 
there are twenty-three; for 1676-7 fifteen; for 1677-8 
twenty-nine ; for 1678-9 eighteen; for 1679-80 nine; for 
1680-1 six. I think this drop to a number smaller than those 
of the years of plague and fire must clearly be connected with 
the withdrawal of the support given by the Act of 1662. 
The number of times the Register had to be opened in this 
year, § July 1680-29 June 1681, was only fourteen, over half 
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of the six pages being occupied with two long lists of copies, 
one submitted by Richard Royston, the other by Benjamin 
Thrale. With only fourteen entries in the year something 
had to be done, and on 17 August 1681 the something took 
the form of a solemn meeting at Stationers’ Hall, the official 
record of which is quoted by Mr. Birrell, though without 
telling us where he got it from. It reads: 


At an Assembly of the masters and keepers, or wardens, and commonalty 
of the mystery or art of stationers of the City of London, held at their Common 
Hall in the parish of St. Martin, Ludgate, in the Ward of Farringdon Within, 
London, on Wednesday the 17th day of August, anno domini 1681, for the 
well-governing the members of this company. The several laws and ordinancies 
hereafter mentioned were then made, enacted and ordained by the master and 
keepers or wardens and commonalty of the mystery or art of stationers of the 
City of London, in manner and form following, viz. 

And whereas several members of this company have great part of their 
estates in copies, and by ancient usage of this company when any book or copy 
is duly entered in the register-book of this company to any member or members 
of this company, such person to whom such entry is made is and always hath 
been reputed and taken to be Proprietor of such book or copy, and ought to 
have the sole printing thereof, which privilege and interest is now of late often 
violated and abused. 

It is therefore ordained that where any entry or entries is or are or hereafter 
shall be duly made of any book or copy in the said register-book of this company, 
by or for any member or members of this company, that in such case if any 
member or members of this company shall then after without the licence or 
consent of such member or members of this company for whom such entry is 
duly made in the register-book of this company or his or their assignee or 
assigns print or cause to be printed, import or cause to be imported from beyond 
the seas or elsewhere any such copy or copies book or books or any part of any 
such copy or copies book or books, or shall sell, bind, stitch, or expose the same 
or any part or parts thereof to sale, that then such member or members so 
offending shall forfeit to the master and keepers or wardens and commonalty 
of the mystery or art of stationers of the City of London, the sum of twelve 
pence for every such copy or copies book or books, or any part of such copy 


or copies book or books, imprinted, imported, sold, bound, sticht and exposed 
to sale contrary thereto. 


A shilling fine for every copy of a piracy a man was 
detected in printing was not very formidable, and apparently 
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this resolution did not inspire the trade with any confidence 
in the power of the Stationers’ Company to protect copy- 
rights, as the ten and a half months to July 1682 only pro- 
duced nineteen entries. From July to 4 December only 
produced nine more. Then on 6 December there was 
another meeting in Hall, with a result which had to be 
confirmed by sundry great people who did not put their 
hands to it till February, but which clearly inspired much 
more confidence, since from 8 December to 24 February 
we get eighty-nine entries filling some fifteen pages. Then 
over the date 27 February we get the explanation, and note 
that the entries which follow are all signed by the bookseller 
and witnessed by one of the clerks. In what I have called 
the explanation this is entitled : 

A new meathod of entry of bookes, pursuant to a bylaw of this Company, 
made & ordained att a comon hall, the 6 day of December 1682, and approved, 
ratifyed and confirmed by y® Right Hono S* Francis North, Knt, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seale of England, ST Edmd. Saunders, Knt., Lord Cheife 
Justice of his Mag“®* Court of King’s Bench & S* Francis Pemberton, knt, 
Lord Chiefe Justice of his Mag“** Court of Comon Pleas at Westminster by 
deed under their hands & seales, the 10°" day of February 1682 [i. e. 1682-83] 
begun the 27 of Feb"¥ 1682 [i. e. ’82-’83] 

Master Samuel Mearne, Master 


Master Francis Tyton},,. 
Master Henry Hills t Wardens. 


We badly need the help of Mr. Birrell to explain to us 
with what object, and what probable effect, the help of the 
Lord Keeper and two Lord Chief Justices was thus invoked." 
Whatever its legal effect, it clearly inspired confidence. As 
we have seen, in the two months since the plan was mooted 
at the Common Hall, eighty-nine entries had been made, 
nearly three times as many as in the previous sixteen months, 
and now they simply rolled in. From 27 February 1683 to 


1 Mr. Birrell was happily present, and I think that I may sum up his answer 
to this question in the single word ‘ bluff’. 
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the same date in 1684 they fill ninety-six pages in Mr. Eyre’s 
Transcript and for the next twelvemonth they fill forty-nine. 
Then for the next twelvemonth there is a further drop to 
twenty-four, and by this time we are in the first year of the 
reign of James II and the Act of 1662 is once more the law 
of the land. It did the Stationers’ Company no good. Their 
effort at self-government was already waning, and during the 
eight years for which the Act was renewed the entries only 
fill 138 pages of Mr. Eyre’s Transcript against the 145 occupied 
by the two years of self-help. On 14 May 1694 (a year after 
the Act expired) there was another meeting in the Common 
Hall, and the passing of an ordinance similar to that of 
August 1681, but its effect was very brief, nor did the 
revival in 1696 of the entries in the Register being signed 
by the Stationer bring any help. For the twelvemonth 
July 1696 to July 1697 there are only seven entries. In 1697 
and 1698 the number increased, but for the next four years, 
1699-1702, the pages occupied in Mr. Eyre’s Transcript are 
respectively four, three, two, and one, and until the passing of 
the Act of 1709 a page a year continued to suffice. From 
1679 to 1685, the interval during which the Act of 1662 was 
not in force, the attitude of the Crown gave the Charter 
granted to the Stationers’ Company by Philip and Mary 
a modified validity. There was no outburst of printing in 
the provinces, and save for the extension of printing to York, 
as well as to Oxford and Cambridge, London’s monopoly, 
as far as I know, was respected. After 1693 the legal situation 
seems to have been the same as it was during these six years, 
but the attitude of the Crown and the attitude of the people 
were both different, and the Stationers’ Company clearly 
became unable to protect the trade copyrights of its members. 
Nevertheless it did not abandon its own, for having had the 
privilege of reading Mr. Plomer’s forthcoming Dictionary of 
the Printers and Booksellers of this period in proof, I have 
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learnt from it that in 1696 the Company brought an action 
in Chancery against David Edwards and others for infringing 
its patent for printing Primers and Almanacs, and in 1704 
proceeded in like manner against Richard Wellington and 
others for infringing its rights in the Psalms in Metre, and 
again in 1707 against John Gwillim for other infringements. 

Just at the beginning of the seventeen years of confusion— 
from 1693 to the coming in force of the first Copyright Act 
on 10 April 1710—we have a striking example both of the 
wide interpretation that could be put on the trade copyright 
of the old régime and of its vitality even during this period 
of chaos. As is well known, Sir Roger L’Estrange, after 
persecuting the booksellers before the Revolution of 1688, 
had to earn a living as a hack translator for them. In 1693 
he had made, for Richard Sare, a new translation of Josephus, 
and Sare advertised this in the London Gazette. But Josephus 
had been translated ‘ out of the Latin and French, by Thomas 
Lodge, Doctor in Physicke’, and the copyright in this 
translation, which first appeared in 1609, was now owned by 
eight London booksellers, who in 1676 had caused Lodge’s 
version to be revised with the help of a new French transla- 
tion and in 1693 had a new edition of this just ready for 
publication. On 3 April these eight booksellers published, 
as a bill, an advertisement cautioning the trade against having 
anything to do with the new version ‘ it being the Resolution 
‘of the Proprietors of the present English Copy, to use all 
‘lawful Means to vindicate their Right and recover Satisfac- 
‘ tion for the Damages they shall sustain by this New Under- 
‘taking; they and their Predecessors having been in just 
‘and quiet Possession of the same for near One Hundred 
‘Years, and having expended above Eight Hundred Pounds 
‘in amending their Translation by a Learned and Ingenious 
‘Hand & in Printing a large Impression newly finish’d, now 
‘upon their hands ’. 
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Sare replied the next day: ‘ Whereas there is published 
‘an Advertisement bearing Date April the Third 1693. 
‘Menacing an Action against Richard Sare for Printing Sir 
‘ Roger L’Estrange’s Translation of Josernus. This is to tell 
‘the World, that I am Resolved to go on with it; for 
‘ otherwise if there should happen to be a Senseless Transla- 
* tion of the Best Author in the World, it would Bar Mankind 
‘the Benefit of a Better, in Contradiction to Law, Equity 
‘and Common Practice.’ Yet despite this vigorous and 
very reasonable protest L’Estrange’s ‘Fosephus did not appear 
in 1693 or any of the eight subsequent years, its first edition 
being published by Sare in 1702, with a preface dated 
28 January of that year. Whether despite his bold protest 
he was afraid that the eight booksellers might win their case, 
or whether (as is not impossible) he was bought off, we are 
left to guess. Possibly the ill-repute of L’Estrange in the eyes 
of the new Government may have influenced him. John 
Dunton in his Life and Errors written in 1703 and Samuel 
Negus in his list of the London printers in 1724 both tend 
to classify members of the book trade according to their 
politics, and it is very likely that during the difficult years 
1693 to 1710 the ineffectiveness of the Stationers’ Company 
itself may have been partly due to political divisions. 

The number of stationers who made a speciality of piracy 
in these years does not seem to have been large. I gather 
that Samuel Lee, who is mentioned as one of them, was 
chiefly active between 1679 and 1685 ; in the later crisis the 
most barefaced pirate seems to have been Henry Hills junior, 
who especially in the years 1708 and 1709 reprinted in 
duodecimo all the best selling poems and sermons, his stock 
being advertized after his death (in 1713) as being unrenewable, 
‘there being an Act of Parliament to the contrary’. In 
1707, moreover, the subsequently notorious Curll gave a 
taste of his quality by pirating Prior’s Poems on several 
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Occasions. If we can accept as evidence all the innuendoes 
in Some Thoughts on the present state of Printing and Book- 
selling published by John How in 1709, the piracies were by 
no means always committed by the needier firms. How 
suggests that the larger booksellers appropriated the copies of 
the smaller men, and the accusation needs investigating. In 
‘ The Case of Francis Smith’, one of the ‘ Cases’ presented 
to Parliament by the Booksellers in support of the Bill of 
1709, it is roundly stated that in any action at common law 
‘the defendant is always a pauper, and so the plaintiff must 
‘lose his costs of suit. (No man of substance has been known 

‘to offend in this particular, nor will any ever appear in it.) 
‘ Therefore the only remedy by the common law is to confine 

‘ a beggar to the rules of the King’s Bench or Fleet, and there 
‘he will continue the evil practice with impunity.’ This is 
very circumstantial, but one would like to know whether 
these actions at common law were real or hypothetical, and 
generally to test the Booksellers’ assertions. 

The petitions of 1709 had been preceded by others in 
1703 and 1706, and the persistency of the ‘ owners of copies ’ 
was at last rewarded by the Act of 1709 which came into 
force on 10 April 1710. This was entitled ‘ An act for the 
‘encouragement of learning by vesting the copies of printed 
‘books in the authors, or purchasers of such copies, during 
‘the times therein mentioned ’, the times being in the case 
of books already printed twenty-one years, and in the case of 
books not printed fourteen years, to which in the last clause 
of the Act, which has the appearance of a postscript, there 
was added a second term of fourteen years in the case of authors 
alive at the expiration of the first, so that these obtained 
a maximum of twenty-eight years in all. 

Breaches of copyright were to be punished by the for- 
feiture of the copies unlawfully printed, and a fine of a penny 
for every sheet found in the pirate’s possession, half to go to 
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the Crown, the other half to any person who shall sue for 
the same. For a book to be entitled to this protection it 
must be entered on the Stationers’ Register before publication 
‘ for every of which several entries sixpence shall be paid and 
‘no more, and the same sum for a certificate of such entry, 
the Clerk of the Company if he refuse an entry or certifi- 
cate’ to forfeit to the proprietor of such copy or copies the 
sum of twenty pounds. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
and other dignitaries were empowered to settle the prices 
of books, upon complaint made that they were unreasonable, 
and if the price were altered, the bookseller might be made 
to pay the complainant’s costs. Actions for offences against 
the Act were to be brought within three months of the date 
when they were committed. Finally the rights of the 
Universities were not to be prejudiced, and as many as nine 
copies of each book registered were to be delivered to the 
warehouse-keeper of the Company of Stationers for the 
benefit of various libraries. 

From 1709 onwards we cease to have the help of Mr. Eyre’s 
Transcript of the Stationers’ Register, but with the leave 
of the Stationers’ Company I have ascertained that the new 
Act brought, as might be expected, a considerable volume 
of business, represented by 116 pages of entries from 28 April 
1710 to 30 April 1711, and thirty-six, twenty-seven, and 
twenty-eight pages for the next three periods between these 
dates. Then it sinks to seventeen. The business was poorly 
remunerated at the Elizabethan rate of sixpence an entry, 
more especially since it was now not for the benefit only of 
members of the Company, but for all and sundry, and the 
register had always to be available for inspection free of 
charge. Still for twenty-one years owners of existing copies 
were confirmed in their rights and this was no small gain, 
while to authors the gain was even greater. I am under 
the impression that from 1709 onwards Curll’s piracies took 
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the form of printing manuscripts which their authors did 
not wish, or in Pope’s case, pretended not to wish, to be 
printed, and that piratical reprints did not appear in book- 
sellers’ shops in London, though they may have been made 
for sale in the streets or in the country. If I am wrong as 
to this, I hope that members who know more about the 
eighteenth century than I do will correct me, and produce 
the corpora delicti. If 1 am right, the Act was a success. 

I pass on to consider the first trouble which arose. In 
1711 a war had to be paid for, and one of the ways of paying 
for it was an increase of the duty on paper. Much foreign 
paper was still imported from Holland, Italy, and France, 
though as French paper was specially penalized (as enemy’s 
goods) the Dutch used it at aoe and sent us their own 
instead. ‘There was also a tax on imported books, but this 
‘was so much less than the tax on unspoilt paper that it would 
undoubtedly have paid the Dutch to print English books 
piratically and send them here for sale. In the same way 
the tax on paper imported into Ireland being much less 
than in England, it paid the Dublin printers to reprint 
English books and send them to be sold here. Mr. Plomer 
has kindly disinterred for me from the House of Commons 
Journals for 1734 the story of a bill ‘ for making more effectual ’ 
the Act of 1709 and the evidence in support of the petition 
on which the bill was founded. In this evidence the 
petitioners informed the Committee ‘that they had ready 
‘ to produce surreptitious and pirated editions, printed abroad, 
‘of the works of twenty-nine different authors of great 
‘repute’, and they actually produced five of these. The 
sermons, the 173 sermons, of the late Dr. Samuel Clark, of 
which the copyright had been bought for no less than £1,000, 
were sold in England for 4os. in sheets and undersold by an 
Irish edition at 26s. Philip Miller’s The Gardener’s Dictionary 
was sold in England for 25s.; an Irish edition undersold it 
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at 22s. The English edition of Delany’s Revelation examined 
with candour (for the copyright of which /115 had been 
paid) sold for 7s., and was undersold by an Irish edition at 
ss. 6d. Other instances given of these Irish editions were 
Clarendon’s History of the Great Rebellion, Dr. Burnet’s 
History of bis own Times, and a less dignified but perhaps 
equally profitable work entitled Burden’s Complete Farrier. 
Of similar competition from Holland the examples produced 
were Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, Buckingham’s Works, and 
the first part of Bishop Burnet’s History. It would appear 
that the Irish competition was the more serious. Hitherto 
we have heard of it mainly in connexion with Richardson’s 
novels and some of Pope’s works. I hope that with the 
help of Dr. Kirkpatrick and Mr. Dix we may get out a list 
of these Irish editions. Meanwhile Mr. Plomer is to be 
congratulated on a find which has hitherto escaped notice. 
I should mention that the Bill of 1734 passed the Commons, 
but was shelved by the Lords. 

I have left myself no space to deal adequately with the 
story which Mr. Birrell tells so admirably in the lecture he 
entitles ‘The Battle of the Booksellers for Perpetual Copy- 
right’. Curiously enough, Shakespeare was not brought into 
court, though as Mr. Wheatley told us in his paper on 
Shakespeare’s Editors there was a battle royal between Jacob 
Tonson ‘and the rest of the Proprietors’ on the one side, 
and R. Walker of ‘the Shakespeare’s Head, Turnagain Lane, 
Snow Hill’, who brought out a rival popular edition. This 
was in 1734, three years after the date at which the statutory 
copyright granted by the Act of 1709 had expired. In 1735 
the Whole Duty of Man and in 1739 Paradise Lost were made 
the subject of injunctions upholding the contention that the 
booksellers who stood in the shoes of the original purchasers 
of the copyright still had the sole right of printing them. 
In 1760 the Spectator was made the subject of an action, 
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Tonson v. Collins, which was twice argued before Lord 
Mansfield and others, only to be dismissed at the third hearing 
(before twelve judges) when it was discovered that the 
plaintiff was paying the defendant’s expenses. In 1766 
Andrew Millar brought an action, free from any taint of 
collusion, against Robert Taylor for infringing the copyright 
in Thomson’s Seasons, which Millar had bought from 
Thomson in 1729 for {242 10s. The statutory copyright 
had expired in 1757, but Thomson had assigned his rights to 
Millar, his heirs and assigns for ever, and in 1769 the court 
decided by three to one that Thomson had an assignable 
right in his poem by common law (‘ because it is just that an 
‘author should reap the pecuniary profits of his own 
‘ingenuity and labour’), independently of the statute of 
1709, and that the statute had not taken that right away. 
For five years perpetual copyright was thus the law of the 
land, but it was not unchallenged law. Andrew Millar had died 
before judgement was given in his favour ; his Thomson copy- 
rights (all of which according to the Act of 1709 must have 
expired, since Thomson died in 1748) had been sold to Becket 
for {505 in the year in which Millar’s case was won. Now 
there uprose an Edinburgh publisher with a shop in London, 
Alexander Donaldson, who had himself written a pamphlet 
on the Nature of Literary Property. By reprinting Thomson’s 
Seasons he challenged the decision in Millar v. Taylor. Becket, 
on the strength of that decision, obtained an injunction in 
Chancery with an order for an account of the sales of the 
rival edition. Donaldson appealed to the House of Lords, 
and in 1774 while ten of the law peers against one decided 
that before 1709 by common law the author of a book had 
a right of action against any one who printed, published, 
and sold it without his consent, by six votes to five it was 
also decided that this right had been taken away, and a 
statutory right substituted for it, by the Act of 1709. In 
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accordance with these decisions the House of Lords granted 
Donaldson’s appeal by twenty-two votes to eleven, and when 
the House of Commons sent them up a bill, the text of which 
has not survived, but which was clearly intended to give the 
booksellers better terms, the Lords threw it out. I think 
they did quite rightly. The booksellers had had twenty-two 
years’ notice in 1709 that for the future the duration of 
copyright was limited, and if after that notice they chose 
to gamble on its being perpetual they had no claim on 
Parliament to make good their loss, It was certainly, how- 
ever, very hard on Mr. Becket, who on the strength of a legal 
decision had paid over {500 for copyrights which were no 
longer valid. 
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THE LISTES GENERALES DES POSTES DE FRANCE, 
1708-79, AND THE JAILLOTS, GEOGRAPHES 
ORDINAIRES DU ROI 


By SIR H. GEORGE FORDHAM 


ROM the commencement of the eighteenth century 
Fier appeared annually, in Paris, a8 an official publica- 

tion, a guide, or set of tables of the Post-Roads of France, 
for which licences were granted to successive members of the 
Jaillot family up to the year 1779, and which was followed by 
similar publications, in the hands, first of Phillipe Denys 
Pierres, and, later, of the postal administration itself, and 
printed and issued by the imperial, royal, or national printers, 
as the case might be, up to late in the following century. 

The first of the Jaillots known as a cartographer (Alexis 
Hubert, 1632 ?-1712) collaborated with the two surviving 
sons of the famous Nicolas Sanson (Adrien and Guillaume) 
in the production of the large-folio maps founded on Sanson’s 
original plates of the middle of the seventeenth century, 
which were, ultimately, published as a complete collection 
from about 1680, and in subsequent editions up to 1696, 
with reprints of various dates in the following century. These 
maps bear generally the name of Hubert Jaillot, the engraver 

4 publisher being occasionally more particularly described 
as Alexis Hubert. 

After the death of Alexis Hubert Jaillot maps are signed 
by Bernard Jaillot his son. In the edition of 1695 of the large 
folio Atlas Frangois, is a fine, engraved portrait, forming 
frontispiece, of Alexius-Hubertus ‘Fatllot, Regis Christianis- 
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stmt geographus ordinarius, and the dedication of this atlas is 
signed: ‘ A. Hubert Jaillot.’? 

As has been pointed out in my communication to the 
Bibliographical Society in November 1920 (‘ The Earliest 
French Itineraries, 1552 and 1591”),” the foundation of 
systematic Road-Books, as far as France is concerned at all 
events, was laid in the Guide des Chemins de France published 
by Charles Estienne in 1552, which publication, with the 
Sommaire Description de la France, supplied the needs of 
travellers up to the middle of the following century. 

From 1653, the date of the last issue of the Sommaire 
Description of Théodore de Mayerne-Turquet, up to the 


1 Little seems to be known of the Jaillot family. The particulars given in 
the Nouvelle Biographie Générale are meagre, and refer only to Alexis Hubert 
(erroneously denominated Charles Hubert), who died on 2 November 1712 ; 
to Jean Baptiste Michel Renou de Chauvigné, who assumed the name of Jaillot in 
consequence of his marriage with one of the grand-daughters of Alexis Hubert, 
and who died on 5 April 1780, being himself one of the king’s geographers, in 
his turn, and to Claude Hubert Jaillot (1690-1749), an historian. Jal, in his 
Dictionnaire Critique de Biographie et d Histoire (Paris, 2 vols., 1867, 8vo, and 
second edition, 1872), gives more particular details, tracing this family of 
cartographers and publishers back to Jean Jaillot, who belonged to the little 
village of Avignon, near St. Claude, in the Franche-Comté. Jean married 
Etiennette Fournier, and, of two sons, Pierre Simon and Alexis Hubert, the 
former became famous as a sculptor in ivory and especially of crucifixes. He 
was ‘sculpteur ordinaire du Roi’, and died on the Quai des Augustins, in 
Paris, on 23 September 1681. The latter, Alexis Hubert, who is supposed 
to have been born about 1632, was also a sculptor, but took up cartography, 
and was the first ‘ géographe ordinaire du Roi’ of his name. He, too, died in 
Paris. He left families by his two wives, Jeanne Berey and Charlotte Orbane. 
Of the first family, of seven, Bernard Jean Hyacinthe Jaillot (born 11 February 
1673) was also ‘ géographe du Roi’, and was, probably, the Bernard Jaillot of 
the licence to publish the Liste of 1724, and of the maps signed ‘ B. Jaillot ’, 
though there was a contemporary, Frangois Bernard Jaillot, ‘ géographe du 
Roi ’, probably one of the second family of Alexis Hubert. The Charles Hubert, 
mentioned in the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, was one of the eight children 
of this family, and was born in February 1678. 

2 Transactions of the Society—The Library, Fourth Series, Vol. I, No. 4, 
1921. 
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end of the seventeenth century, only two publications of this 
character appeared in France, namely Le fidele Conducteur 
pour le Voyage de France, printed at Troyes by Nicolas Oudot, 
for Louis Coulon, 1654 and 1660, and Le Voyage de France, 
dressé pour la commodité des Francois et Estrangers of Gilbert 
Saulnier Du. Verdier, which contained road-book details 
from 1655, with subsequent editions in the years 1662, 1663, 
1665, 1673, 1675, 1682, and 1687. 

This poverty of information was, however, supplemented 
by foreign itineraries printed in Holland, Germany, and 
Italy, to which it is not necessary that I should refer here. 

Thus, during more than a century and a half after the 
appearance of the Guide of Charles Estienne in 1552, informa- 
tion as to roads, the postal service, and systematic travel 
in France was only obtainable from non-official sources and 
the commercial ventures of publishers. 

With the eighteenth-century official, postal information 
for the whole of France begins to be placed at the disposal 
of travellers, and continues to appear thereafter until the 
road-service is displaced by that of railways in the middle of 
the next century. 

The publications containing this official information in its 
earlier development, so far as they have bibliographical 
interest, are the subject of this paper. 

The Liste Générale des Postes de France of the Jaillots was 
preceded by a year only by the appearance in the Almanach 
Royal* of a list of postal routes of the kingdom precisely in 


1 Almanach Royal, pour Pan mil sept cens sept, exactement calculé sur le 
méridien de Paris, Od Pon marque ... le départ des Couriers, les routes des Mes- 
sagers, les Foires et Portes du Royaume ... A Paris, Rue S. Severin, chez Laurent 
d’Houry, au Saint Esprit, vis-a-vis la rue Zacharie, Avec Privilege de Sa Majesté. 
Paris [1767], 8vo. This almanack was published under the above title from 
1700 up to the French Revolution, and has since been published, under titles 
varied according to the political constitution of France for the time being, 
up to the present time. It had been preceded (1685 to 1699) by a similar 
publication bearing the title, 4/manac ou Calendrier. 
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the form of the Liste of the following year. It was reprinted 
in the Almanach Royal until 1710," after which date it disap- 
pears, possibly on account of the popularity and superior 
convenience of Jaillot’s guide, or, perhaps, in deference to 
the prohibition contained in the licence granted to Hubert 
Jaillot in 1708, which expressly forbids the printing of the 
Liste in almanacks. 

The circumstances under which the Liste Générale des 
Postes de France was first compiled and engraved are set out 
in the recitals of the Privilege granted to Alexis Hubert Jaillot 
in 1708 as follows : 


Nostre bien amé Hubert Jaillot nétre Geographe ordre. nous a fait representer 
que depuis pl*. de 40 ans il a fait graver avec beaucoup de soin et de depense 
plusieurs Cartes qui ont esté fort necessaires pour nostre service, pour lutilité 
des officiers de nos armées et du public, Entre les quelles il en a fait une 
generale * de toutes les postes de nostre Royaume, mais quelqu’avantageuse 
qu’elle fut par la grade exactitude avec laquelle elle a esté faite. Nous avons 
trouvé neanmoins qu’il seroit encore plus commode po’. les Courriers qui ont 
encore un plus grand besoin de s’en servir, qu’il prit le soin de faire graver un 
petit livret dans leq!. toutes les routes seroient reduites avec une explication 
exacte du nombre des postes qu’il y a d’un lieu a un autre, Ce qui a dautant 
mieux reiissi que chaque courrier peut sans s’incommoder porter led. livret 


1 In 1707 and 1708 the heading of the list is that of Jaillot: Liste Générale 
des Postes de France. For the two following years it is: Routes des Postes du 
Royaume mises dans un ordre tres exact et sans renvoy pour la commodité 
publique. 

2 This map is, no doubt, the Carte Particuliere des Postes de France. Par 
le S*. Sanson, Geographe Ordinaire du Roy. A Paris. Chez H. Faillot. 1693. 
It is itself founded on an original map of Nicolas Sanson published in 1632 by 
Melchior Tavernier: 4 Paris, Par Melchior Tauernier, Graueur et Imprimeur 
ordinaire du Roy pour les Tailles douces demeurant en PIsle du Palais sur le quay 
qui regarde la Megiserie. Avec Priuillege du Roy. A°. 1632. 

Tavernier explains on the map itself its origin, thus: ‘Au Lecteur. L’Estat 
‘de toutes les Postes qui trauersent la France m’estant tombé depuis peu entre 
les mains je priay le St. N. Sanson d’Abbeville de me le dresser en vne Carte 
* Geographicque quil ma aussy tost rendu telle que je la piite. sil sy trouve a 
“augmenter ou diminuer men aduertissant je le feray pour le contenter et 
‘ seruir le publicq a Dieu.’ 
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avec soy et eviter par ce moyen toutes les contestations qui arrivent souvét 
sur le plus ou le moins de postes, au lieu que la Carte qu’il avoit faite estoit 
d’un difficile usage po". les Courriers pendat leurs rout®. 


The title of the first issue of the Liste (Plate I) is as follows : 
Liste Generale des Postes de France dressée par Ordre de Mon- 
seigneur le Marquis de Torcy, Mimistre et Secretaire d Estat 
et des Commandemens de sa Majesté, Chancellier de ses Ordres, 
Surintendant General des Postes et Relais de France. Pour le 
Service du Roy et pour la commodité du Public. On est averti 
qu’a Pentrée et a la sortie des Villes de Paris et de Lyon et des 
endrotts ou le Roy fait son sejour les postes se payent doubles. 
A Paris, Chez le 8’. Fatllot, Geographe ordinaire de sa Majesté. 
Foignant les grands Augustins, aux deux Globes. Avec Privilege 
du Roy. 1708. 

This style and arrangement, with the variations necessary 
for incorporating the names and titles of the successive 
Superintendents of the Posts, is maintained until nearly the 
end of the period 1708-79, over which the licences accorded 
to the Jaillots extended. The number of ‘ routes’ and ‘ com- 
munications’ in the Liste of 1708 is seventy. A few roads 
are added successively from time to time. In 1730 the number 
had risen to eighty-four, and, towards the end of the period, 
in 1772, it had mounted up to 379. A specimen of the 
arrangement and details of the text is given (Plate II) from 
the issue of 1708, page 30 being reproduced. 

The Liste is engraved throughout, until the year 1771, after 
which date the text is printed, and the fact of its being so 
engraved is emphasized as a distinctive feature in the notices 
against the pirated issues, which must, if we are to credit the 
threats and cautions continuously set out in all editions of the 
original, have been both numerousand persistent of publication. 


1 Jean Baptiste Colbert, Marquis de Torcy (born 14 September 1665 ; died 
2 September 1746), Minister of State and Superintendent of the Posts from 
1699. He was a nephew of the celebrated Colbert. 
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It may be thought extraordinary that, until a year or two 
ago no copy of a counterfeit, or pirated Liste was known to 
exist, and that the only copies now known are one of 1712 
which I was lucky enough to pick out of a bookseller’s box 
on the Quai de Conti, in Paris in March 1920; a second, 
undated, but of about 1723, which I have recently acquired 
in Edinburgh, and a third which exists in the remarkable 
private library of M. Edgar Mareuse, in the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, Paris, and can be dated provisionally as of 1748. The 
fact is, however, that even of the originals copies are suffi- 
ciently rare. There is an incomplete series in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and a certain number of copies are found in the 
British Museum, while a few others are scattered here and 
there throughout Europe, but, when all these materials are 
brought together, examples of the following years only are 
known: 1708, 1715, 1718, 1721, 1722, 1724, 1726, 1730, 1731, 
1733, 1737, 1738, 1741, 1744, 1747, 1750, 1751, 1752, 1753, 
1754, 1755, 1756, 1759, 1760, 1761, 1763, 1764, 1767, 1770, 
1771, 1772, (and 1772, 2nd edition), 1774, 1775, 1776, 1777, 
1778, 1779. : oy 

Examples of the pirated editions are almost unknown and 
are real literary curiosities. 

The earliest, of 1712, is a very small and thin volume of forty- 
eight pages, only 118 mm. in height, as compared with the 
127 mm. of Jaillot’s legitimate issue of 1708. It is printed, 
and the effrontery of the publisher is exhibjted in his imitated 
warning to the public against fraudulent reproductions follow- 
ing the precise terms of that of Jaillot, with the substitu- 
tion of ‘Imprimée et non Gravée’ for the ‘gravée et non 
imprimée’ of Jaillot’s ‘ Avertissement ’. 

The title follows similarly the form and words adopted 
by Jaillot, but, at the top, is added the word ‘ Veritable’, 
and, at the foot, Nouvelle Edition, reveu, corrigé, et augmenté. 
It purports to be: A Paris, Chez le Sieur Faillot, Geographe 
ordinaire de Sa Majesté (Plate IX). 
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The second of these counterfeits is undated, but com- 
parisons with the texts of the original Listes, as far as they are 
available, justify its being attributed to about the year 1723. 
It has no name of editor, nor any place of publication, and the 
title is a comparatively short one: Liste Générale des Postes 
de France, Pour le service du Roy, Et pour la Commodité du 
Public. On avertit qu’a Pentrée &9 a la Sortie des Villes de 
Paris, Lyon 9 Rotien, &9 les endroits o& le Rot fait son séjour, 
les Postes se payent doubles. 

This little book is in thin paper covers ; stands 147 mm. in 
height, and is made up of a title-page, with blank verso, of the 
‘Routes & Commynications’ (eighty-seven in number), 
pages 3 to 47, and of a table, or index, at the end, of three 
pages unpaged (Plate X). 

The third at present known, in the library of M. Mareuse, 
is also undated, but is attributable to a period between 
1744 and 1749, and may be described as ¢c. 1748. The title 
(Plate XI) follows very closely that of the official Listes 
published during the tenure of the office of Sur-Intendant 
Général of the Posts of France by the Comte d’Argenson,’ 
which extended from 1744 to 1757. The text makes up 
eighty-four pages, printed throughout, with an ornamental 
scroll border repeated on each page. 

That the legitimate proprietors suffered from the breach 
of their exclusive rights, which, as appears from the text of 
the various royal licences, carried with it a penalty amounting 
to the considerable sum of 1,500 livres, as well as the confisca- 
tion of the counterfeit impressions and payment of damages 
and costs, is evident from the increasing severity of the 
minatory notices found in the Jaillots’ successive, annual 

1 The nephew of this Comte d’Argenson, the Marquis de Paulmy, was a great 
collector of books, manuscripts, and engravings. His library was purchased in 
1786 by the Comte d’Artois who added to it a part of the library of the Duc de la 


Valliére, and the whole now constitutes the important Bibliothéque de ’ Arsenal, 
in the Rue de Sully, Paris. 
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editions, and from the various particulars given therein by 
which these editions were to be distinguished from fraudulent 
copies. 

e notice in the issue of 1772, with the original Jaillot 
signature in ink, is here reproduced in facsimile (Plate VIII). 

The licences accorded to the Jaillot family for the Liste 
Générale des Postes cover the whole period 1708 to 1779 
and are as follows: (i) 27 July 1708, to Hubert Jaillot, for 
twenty years; (ii) 30 March 1724, to Bernard Jaillot, for 
fifteen years; (iii) 7 July 1728, to Bernard Antoine Jaillot 
(son of the last named), the licence to Bernard Jaillot being 
at the same time revoked, for fifteen years; (iv) 30 March 
1743, renewed to Bernard Antoine Jaillot, for fifteen years ; 
(v) 24 March 1756, to le Sieur de Chauvigné-Jaillot,’ for 
fifteen years; and (vi) 2 August 1767, to the same, for ten 
years. By Letters-Patent of August 1779, the right to publish 
the Liste was transferred to the ‘ Conseil des Postes ’, estab- 
lished for the administration and control of the ‘ Postes aux 
Chevaux ’ of the kingdom of France, with a provision that the 
net profits on the sales were to be utilized for pensions to 
postilions disabled from service on account of age, infirmity, 
or accidents. 

The regulations and royal ‘ ordonnances’ for the manage- 
ment of the posts and the supply of horses and postilions and 
guides to travellers enmaetal in these little volumes have 
a curious interest from the point of view of the history of 
travelling, and contain many quaint particulars, thus giving 
them a charm and character of their own apart from the 
details of the routes themselves and of their stages which are, 
naturally, monotonous. 

Systematic particulars of the books themselves throughout 
the whole series would be mere repetition. The following 


1 This is Jean Baptiste Michel Renou de Chauvigné, who signs ‘ Jaillot’. 
See note, p. 116 ante, and Plate VIII. 
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short notes of five representative examples will be ample to 
illustrate their bibliographical characteristics. 


1724 

Dimensions: 140 mm. in height x 82 mm. in width. 

Engraved throughout. 

Title, postal routes, table,’ notices and regulations = 54 pp. 

Licence (on one side of the paper only), unpaged = 5 leaves. 

Folding map at end: Carte Générale des Routes des Postes 
de France, 1716. 

Routes and communications in table = 87. 

{Le Duc de Bourbon—Louis Henri (1692-1740), Premier 
Ministre, Grand-Maitre et Sur-Intendant Général des Couriers, 
Postes et Relais, 1724-6.] (Plate III.) 


1730 

Dimensions: 137 mm. in height x 80 mm. in width. 

Engraved throughout. 

Title, postal routes, notices, regulations, table and licence. 
= 56 pp. 

Folding map at end.] 

Routes and communications in table = 84. 

[Le Cardinal de Fleury—André Hercule de Fleury (1653- 
1743), Mimistre d’ Etat et Grand-Maitre et Sur-Intendant 
Général des Couriers, Postes et Relais, 1726-43.) (Plate IV.) 


1752 
Dimensions: 150 mm. in height x 87 mm. in width. 
Engraved throughout. 
Title, postal routes, notices, regulations, table * and licence 
(with 3 blank pages) =75 pp. 


1 The Table de toutes les Routes des Postes conteniies en ce Livre does not 
appeer until after 1718. It is first known in the Liste of 1721. 
This is a Table Alphabétique de Toutes les Routes des Postes de France, 
Traverses et Communications conteniies en ce Livre which is substituted for the 
earlier table of 1721 and subsequent issues from at least as early as 1750. 
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Folding map at end: Carte Générale des Postes de France. 

Routes, communications, and traverses in table = 164. 

[Le Comte d’Argenson—Marc Pierre de Voyer de Paulmy 
(1696-1764), Grand-Maitre et Sur-Intendant Général des 
Couriers, Postes et Relais, 1744-57.] (Plate V.) 


1767 

Dimensions: 154 mm. in height x 88 mm. in width. 

Engraved throughout. 

Title and blank verso unpaged. 

Notices and regulations, postal routes, tables, and licence 
(with one blank page) = 74 pp. 

Folding map at end: Carte Générale des Postes de France. 

Routes, communications, and traverses in table = 176. 

Table des Postes de Lorraine, routes = 13. 

[Duc de Choiseul—Etienne Francois (1719-85), Grand- 
Maitre et Surintendant des Couriers, Postes et Relais, 1761-70. ] 
(Plate VI.) 


1772 

Dimensions: 150 mm. in height x 88 mm. in width. 

Notice and title (engraved) =2 leaves unpaged. 

Regulations and table of charges (printed) = viii pp. 

Postal routes and table (printed) = 135 pp. 

Licence (printed) = 1 page unpaged. 

Folding map at end: Tableau Général des Postes. 

Routes and communications in table = 379. 

{Baron d’Ogny—Claude Jean Rigoley, [ntendant-Général 
des Courriers, Postes et Relais, et des Messageries Royales, 
1771-90, with the exception of the short tenure of the office 
of Grand-Maitre by Turgot, in 1774-6.] (Plate VII.) 


From the termination of the Jaillot series of Itineraries the 
official Road-Books of France become gradually more and 
more bulky, and, in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
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assume a solid octavo form and contain a mass of well- 
arranged and well-printed details. 

The sequence of their titles is here set out for reference * : 

Liste Générale des Postes de France (Philippe Denys Pierres). 
Paris, 1780-6. Sm. 8vo. 

Etat Général des Postes de France (Philippe Denys Pierres). 
Paris, 1787-An X (1801) and -1804? 8vo. 

Etat Général des Postes et Relais .de PEmpire Frangais 
(Imprimerie impériale). Paris, 1804-10. 8vo. 

Postes Impériales—Etat Général des Routes de Poste de 
PEmptire Francais, du Royaume d@’Italie et de la Confédération 
du Rhin. (Imprimerie impériale.) Paris, 1811, 1812. 8vo. 

Etat Général par ordre alphabétique des routes de P Empire 
Frangais, du Royaume @ Italie, 1813-14. (Imprimerie im- 
périale.) Paris, 1813, 1814. 8vo. 

Etat Général des Postes du Royaume de France, avec les 
Routes qui condutsent aux principales villes de PEurope. (Im- 
primerie royale.) Paris, 1814-24 and -25? 8vo. 

Livre de Poste, ou Etat Général des Postes [aux Chevaux, 
from 1831] du Royaume de France suivi de la Carte géométrique 
des Routes desservies en Poste, avec désignation des relais et des 
distances. (Imprimerie royale.)* Paris, 1825? and 1826-59. 

The early postal service in France was maintained primarily 
for the convenience of the Court and for business of State, 
and was only regarded as in quite a subsidiary way for the 
commodité du public. The same condition of things existed 
in England at this period and, no doubt, was general in 
Europe. All the earlier Masters of the Post were, in the 

1 See Catalogue des Guides-Routiers et des Itinéraires Francais, 1552-1850, 
by the author (Bulletin de la Section de Géographie, 1919—Paris, Imprimerie 
nationale, 1920, 8vo), which may be consulted for the whole subject of the 
Road-Books of France, and also Une Ptraterie littéraire au dix-huitiéme siécle. 
Les Contrefagons de la Liste Générale des Postes de France des Faillot, 1708-1779. 


Cambridge, 1922, 8vo. 
2 With title varied from time to time. 
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English Court, closely attached to the person of the sovereign, 
and, as will have been noticed from the title of the Jaillots’ 
Listes reproduced in Plates I, III, IV, V, and VI, the principal 
minister of the Crown for the time being almost A anen 
held personally the office of Superintendent of the Posts. 

Postal guides, as soon as they became official publications 
in France, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, became 
thus, at the same time, a record of some little importance in 
relation to the details of both customary and official life, 
and have, in consequence, a minor historical value. 

These considerations, additional to the purely biblic- 
= interest of the French road-books generally, may 
perhaps justify the publication of the foregoing notes of 
research and of the illustrations which I have been able to 
associate with them. 

















RECENT BOOKS ON BINDING? 





By STRICKLAND GIBSON 


IBLIOGRAPHERS interested in stamped bookbindings 
Res waited many years for the late Mr. W. H. James 
Weale’s catalogue of Early Stamped Bookbindings in the 
British Museum, and if the work as now published falls short 
of their expectations it must be admitted that the description 
of 385 stamped bindings with 490 illustrations of early book- 
stamps demands their gratitude and carries the accurate 
knowledge of the history of bookbinding a considerable stage 
further. Although there are no reproductions of book covers, 
the subjects are so minutely and carefully described that 
any one with practical experience of old bindings can easily 
visualize the originals. ‘The bindings are arranged in one 
chronological order from ¢. 1145 to 1489, many of the dates 
being necessarily conjectural. Unfortunately not all the 
stamps mentioned are illustrated, so that if any one wishes to 
know, for instance, what stamps were used to decorate a 
fourteenth-century Noyon binding or a Tavistock binding 
of c. 1428 he will have to visit the British Museum and look 
at the originals. Moreover, the reasons for attributing 
bindings to a particular place are only too frequently with- 
1 Early Stamped Bookbindings in the British Museum. Descriptions of 385 
blind-stamped bindings of the XIIth-XVth centuries . . . mainly by the late 
W. H. James Weale. . . . Completed by Lawrence Taylor, London, 1922. 

De kunst der oude boekbinders, XV% en XVI ceuwsche boekbanden in de 
Utrechtsche Universiteits-Bibliotheek, beschreven en afgebeeld door dr. A. 
Hulshof en mr. M. J. Schretlen, Utrecht, 1921. 

Bucheinbande aus dem XIV -X1X. Fabrbundert in der Landesbibliotheh zu 
Darmstadt ausgewahlt und beschrieben von dr. Adolf Schmidt. . Leipzig, 1921. 

A Catalogue of English and Foreign Bookbindings offered for sale by Bernard 
Quaritch, Ltd. London, 1921. 
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held. The lack of an index will compel the serious student 
to read right through the book ; and that is all to the good. 

Dr. A. Hulshof and Mr. M. J: Schretlen have written an 
excellent and detailed little work on the stamped bindings in 
the University Library of Utrecht which much enriches 
our knowledge of Low Country binders, about 280 stamps, 
40 rolls, and 20 panel stamps being illustrated. The authors 
have based their work on documents, and have taken great 

ains to record the provenance of the bindings described. 

he illustrations consist of rubbings reproduced from half- 
tone blocks, and are to be preferred to drawings reproduced 
from line blocks. One need only compare no. 4 of the stamps 
of Jan Ryckaert of Ghent (Hulshof, Plate 9) with its counter- 
part in Mr. Weale’s book (Plate 32, no. 7) to be convinced 
that a careful pencil rubbing brings out quite successfully 
the delicate lines of a stamp, apd is necessarily more accurate 
than a drawing. 

The magnificent work by Dr. Schmidt on the historic and 
decorative bindings in the Landesbibliothek at Darmstadt 
is a picture-book of no ordinary technical excellence. The 
earliest binding illustrated is one executed at Cologne in 1356. 
There are several examples of cuir ciselé bindings, and a very 
interesting series of bindings executed in the sixteenth 
century for the Electors of Saxony and their wives. The chief 
characteristics of these later German bindings are the elaborate- 
ness of the roll-produced ornaments and the excellent delinea- 
tion of heraldry and portraits in the panels of the covers. 
The gilt tooled German bindings which are illustrated bring 
out very clearly how late certain styles were introduced into 
Germany. A Saxon binding of 1630 (Plate 68) is tooled with 
solid and azured ornaments quite in the style of Italian and 
French bindings of a century earlier. Two chefs-d’aeuvre 
of reproduction in colour may be mentioned, a painted vellum 


binding of 1736 (Plate 84) and a pink silk Darmstadt cover of 
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1785 (Plate 98). It is difficult to see how such technical skill 
could be improved upon. The work contains fifty-six plates 
in colour and forty-four in collotype, and can be obtained for 
less than £3. 

Messrs. Quaritch’s Catalogue of English and Foreign Book- 
bindings must be already well known to a large number of 
members of the Bibliographical Society. This latest addition 
to that firm’s fine series of catalogues surpasses in extent and 
interest the previous catalogue of bindings published in 1897. 
It contains, as might be expected, some of the prizes of book- 
collecting, a mediaeval enamelled binding containing a 
twelfth-century manuscript, and books bound for Grolier, 
Lauwrin, Wotton, and Longepierre. There is also a fine 
series of books bound for De Thou, among which is a copy 
of the very scarce Bodleian Catalogue of 1605. The late 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s beautiful copy of Trapp and Croft’s 
Musicus Apparatus Academicus, 1713 (Plate 20), also appears, 
in our opinion one of the finest bindings in his collection. 
There are the usual royal English bindings, but whether all 
such were ever held by royal hands is of course doubtful. An 
example of a royal binding on which royalty never gazed is in 
the Bodleian (MS. Tanner 83). On the fly-leaf of the manu- 
script Archbishop Sancroft has written the following note: 
‘This Translation of the N.T. into Portuguese was done in 
‘the E. India (at Goa, I think) by Mr. Wakefield, Chaplain in 
‘that Factory, with the Assistance of the Merchants, and for 
‘their Use. The Translator returning into England soon after 
‘ the Kings Return, bestowed this Binding onit (with the King’s 
‘Arms &c.) intending, as he said, to have presented it to Qu. 
‘Catherine. But being inform’d, how unacceptable to her 
‘such a Translation would be, it lay upon his Hands ; in which 
‘I saw it presently after my coming to be Dean of S. Paul’s : 
‘and the Aethor dying a little after, I bought of his Executors 


‘both this, and the first Draught of it in a larger Volume.’ 
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As might be expected the prices asked for the majority 
of the treasures in this catalogue are high, but the unambitious 
lover of bindings need not despair because of the prices asked 
for special or identified examples. There are still many of 
the less spectacular, but by no means uninteresting, ones 
waiting to be discovered in bookshops. The infinite variety 
of bindings, the lack of comprehensive illustrated books of 
reference about them, and the necessity of seeing authentic 
examples before any adequate knowledge about them can be 
acquired are all in the favour of the experienced amateur. 
Fortunately there are still booksellers who pay little attention 
to unassuming bindings and so do not recognize the mono- 
gram of John Evelyn upon the covers, and who think that 
five shillings is a reasonable price for a fine fifteenth-century 
Oxford binding. These prizes have fallen to friends and not 
to the present writer who, however, does possess a modest 
row of bindings which testify to the fact that an occasional 
Boyet, Derome, or Roger Payne may still be picked up for 
a few shillings. But every new bibliographical work is an 
additional cloud on our horizon. When all the facts about 
old books and bindings have become common property, the 
Agent (with his Collector) will bask in the full light of easily 
acquired knowledge, but your true Book Hunter will know 
that the night has indeed come. 





REVIEWS 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF MANUSCRIPTS ? 


Att literary students should know of this useful little 
brochure. It contains replies from all European countries 
of importance except Germany (which did not reply) and 
Russia (which seems not to have been asked) to a series of 
questions addressed by Lord Curzon to British representatives 
abroad as to the conditions under which British students 
can obtain photographs (including so-called ‘ rotographs ’) 
of manuscripts, and incidentally of printed books and other 
objects, in the principal foreign libraries. From the student’s 
point of view by far the most satisfactory arrangement is 
that whereby the library itself undertakes the whole work 
at a fixed and moderate price, and where it is only necessary 
to write to the librarian stating what is required and to pay 
the sum demanded. Many will remember the admirable 
photographs which used to be supplied at a very low charge 
and with remarkable celerity by some of the German museums 
and libraries before the war. On the whole there seems to 
be a genuine desire on the part of most libraries to assist 
foreign students to the extent of the means at their disposal, 
and even in cases where the library does not undertake the 
work itself the librarian will generally recommend an outside 
photographer whose charges are fixed and reasonable. In 
a few countries, among which, as one would expect, is France, 
the libraries refuse to concern themselves in any way with 
the price asked from the foreign student by the photographer. 
The reply received from France is perhaps the least helpful 
of all that are recorded in this brochure. p B. McK 

. B. McKerrow. 


1 Reports from His Majesty’s Representatives abroad respecting Facilities 
for obtaining Photographs of Manuscripts in Public Libraries in certain Foreign 
Countries. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1922, 15. net. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE? 


Tuts book deserves to be brought to the notice of librarians 
and students in general as a convenient selective bibliography 
of the ‘learned’ literature of Germany during the war 
period, which may be useful to them should it ever again 
become possible to purchase German books in this country 
at a reasonable price. It appears to have had its origin in 
a decision of the Russian Department of Education to devote 
a considerable sum of money to making good the deficiencies 
of the larger public libraries throughout Russia, which since 
the beginning of the war have naturally been cut off from 
the supply of foreign, and especially German, learned works. 
As a preliminary step it commissioned Dr. Friedrich Braun, 
a former professor of the University of Petersburg, now 
a member of the staff of Leipzig University, to draw up a 
list of the more important publications which had appeared 
in Germany during the years 1914-21. The matter was 
urgent and the list was compiled in three months, with the 
assistance of many of Dr. Braun’s colleagues, each of whom 
undertook his own special subject. So far as one can judge 
it is a very creditable performance. The first volume contains 
all ‘ theoretical’ science, i.e. everything except Medicine 
and Technology, which are to form a second volume to be 
issued shortly. The title and preliminary matter are printed 
both in Russian and German, whereby one may observe that 
the Russian word corresponding to ‘ Bibliographie’ consists 
of only five letters (albeit queer ones), an unexpected merit 


of the Russian language. R. B. McKerrow. 


1 Systematische Bibliographie der wissenschaftlichen Literatur Deutschlands 
der Fabre 1914-1921. Bd. 1. Theoretische Wissenschaften. Eine Auswahl 
bearbeitet von Dozenten der Universitat Leipzig, herausgegeben im Auftrage 
der Berliner Vertretung des Russischen Volkskommissariates fiir Bildungs- 
wesen von Dr. Friedrich Braun und Dr. Hans Praesent. Berlin, 1922, pp. xxiv, 


392. 
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ELIZABETHAN STAGE-DIRECTIONS 


Mr. Crompton Ruopes’s little book is full of interesting 
theories as to the degree of continuity of performance secured 
on the stage in Shakespeare’s day, and as to the use of the 
after-stage, the balcony, and even the tower of the theatre 
as places from which the actors could speak their words. To 
a bibliographer unversed in these matters, accustomed in his 
theatrical pleasures only to the picture-stage, difficulties of 
hearing suggest themselves, and it is comforting to note that 
Mr. Rhodes reckons with a desire on the part of the actors 
that a pathetic scene, like that in King Lear, tv. v, ‘ should be 
played as close as possible to the audience’. My own biblio- 
graphical interest in the stagery of Shakespeare lies mainly 
in the light which the quantity and character of stage-direc- 
tions in any play may possibly throw on the kind of ‘ copy’ 
from which our printed texts were set up. Thirteen years 
ago in my Shakespeare Folios and Quartos | included some 
rather haphazard notes on the stage-directions in the early 
quartos (good and bad), in the hope that something might 
be made of them, and suggested that full and descriptive 
stage-directions might be one of the marks of piracy. Mr. 
Rhodes improves on this in his phrase ‘ a certain informality ’, 
which applies especially well to those in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, as there are plays, like The Tempest and Henry VIII, 
which have in places very full and descriptive stage-directions, 
but were certainly not piracies. Perhaps in both these cases 
the influence of the printed descriptions of masques may have 
made itself felt. Mr. Rhodes in this book (which is largely 
based on his two articles in the Literary Supplement to The 
Times) and Mr. Dover Wilson in the bibliographical introduc- 


tions to several of the volumes of the ‘ New Shakespeare’ 


1 The Stagery of Shakespeare. By R. Crompton Ruopes. Birmingham: 
Cornish Brothers, Ltd., 1922, pp. xi, 102. 45. 6d. net. 
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have used stage-directions, in slightly different ways, as the 
basis for arguments that some of the Folio texts have been 
‘assembled’ from players’ ‘ parts’ with the aid of the 
theatrical ‘ plot’. Mr. Rhodes specifies these as the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, The Merry Wives of Windsor, Measure 
for Measure, The Winter’s Tale, and King John (he calls 
these ‘ four’, but they seem to me to be ‘ five’), and though 
I should rather like to upset this theory, I think it will stand 
as regards at least some of these plays. Eight other folio texts 
(those of Titus Andronicus, the three parts of King Henry VI, 
The Tempest, King Henry VIII, Coriolanus, and Timon of 
Athens), Mr. Rhodes groups together, in his ‘ preliminary 
survey of texts’, as possessing ‘ elaborate’ stage-directions, 
while the remaining twenty-three have ‘simple’ ones. It is 
clear, as he sees, that this grouping is ae seta and his 
help would be welcome if he would pursue this special subject 
farther. As it is, he has done good service by showing that the 
suggestions of commentators that stage-directions ‘ required 
by the text’ have ‘ dropped out or been edited away ’, are 
to be received with great caution. The stage-directions may 
really be ‘ required ’ by readers, though often only by unobser- 
vant ones ; but if an actor could be trusted to supply them for 
himself they would not be needed in prompt-copies, and it is 
unlikely that even when really needed they would always 
have been given. I have found Mr. Rhodes’s little book very 
useful as well as interesting, and could wish that there were 
more of it. 
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